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, ITERARY reputation is oftentimes as difficult to retain 
ks, as to acquire. Whether it be that the world, when once 
ub. it has been gratified by a fuccefsful exertion of ability, is un- 
ds, reafonable in its future expectations, or that fuccefs is produc- 
fe, tive of indolence and inattention, it feldom happens that the 
ot applaufe which has been obtained by a firft production, is not 
es very much abated on the appearance of a fecond. And though 

this remark may not, perhaps, extend. to thofe works to which a 
: writer is impelled by the irrefiftsble impulfe of genius, *yet is it 
z eminently obvious in fuch productions as_are the fruits chiefly of 
; ftudy and application, and in which the mere pleafure of coms * 
' pofition cannot be fuppofed to have been the prevailing motive 
f to the undertaking; fuch, for the moft part, afe -tranflations. 


When once a writer commences a tranflator by profeilion, the 
ardour with which he firft fets out is very apt to abate; and 
even that technical facility, which is acquired by habitual prac- 
tice, will frequently be a temptation to czarelefsnefs, What was 
at firft, perhaps, an amufement, foon aflumes the appearance of 
a tafk, which, though it may not, poffibly, create difguft, will, 
probably, be productive of wearinefs. It is not, indeed, to be 
wondered at, ifthe mind, continually at work, and intent upon 
another’s ideas, fhould in time lofe fomewhat of its due elatti- 


city. 

Under the impreffion of thefe confiderations, we were ready 
to make every candid allowance for the difappointment we were 
to feel, fhould this work fuffer in comparifon with our Author’s 
tranflation of Aichylus, We are happy, however, to obferve, 
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that, though the preference is undoubtedly due to the tranflation 
of AEfchylus ; yet the appearance which Euripides makes jn 
his prefent drefs is fuch as might have been expected from the 
hands of Mr. Potter, and fuch as will not difcredit his abilities, 
It muft, neverthelefs, be confefled, that there is fometimes a 
Janguor and want of elevation in the language of the Tranflator, 
that might, without being unfaithful to the original, eafily have 
been avoided. Mr. Potter feems to think otherwife: hear his 
vindication : 

‘ In Afchylus he found difficulties enough ; in tranflating Euripi- 
des he finds one of a peculiar nature, of which the belt judges of 
writing will be moft ferfible: the fublime and daring imagination of 
the former, expreffed in the ftrongeft and moft vivid glow of colour. 
ing, animates and infpires; but in Euripides there is much of what 
the ancient critics called Awd», tenui Oratione et fcriptura levi, yet 
{weet and delicate through the melody and rythmus of the Greek 
language, and the poet’s woncerful {kill in the fructure of his words, 
in which he was fo elaborately curious, that fometimes he did not 
compofe more than three verfes in three days: this fimple unraifed 
flile has given the tranflator the moit trouble of any part of this poet’s 
works, and propably he will pleafe leaft where he has laboured mof; 
yet, inough he found it impofible to equal the melody of the origi- 
nal, he did not think it allowable to attempt to elevate its fimplicity; 
for in fuch cafes, thofe who are moft capable of judging, will think 
that aimium quod eff offendit wvehementius, quam id quod videtur parum, 

It may be doubted, whether the learned Reader, who is the 
only judge in this matter, will think this apology altogether ad- 
miffible. Will he not, for inftance, be of opinion, that even 
in the following paflage (which is, perhaps, as unexceptionable 
as any he will meet with) there are feveral expreffions too famie 
Jiar and profaic for the tragic Mufe, and which by no means 


were neceflary to give a faithful reprefentation of the original ? 


‘ Admetus. Ah me! ah me! how mournful this approach! 
How hateful to my fight this widow’d houfe! 
Ah, whither fhall I go? where thall Iseft? 
What fhall I fay ? or what forbear to fay? 
How may I fink beneath this weight of woe? 
To mifery was I born, wretch that I am, 
J envy now the dead, I long for them, 
Long to repofe me in that houfe. No more 
With pleafure fhall I view the fun’s fair beams, 
No more with pleafure walk upon this earth: 
So dear an hoftage death has rent from me, 
And yielded to th’ infernal King his prey. 

Chorus. _ Go forward, yet go forward; to thy houfe 
Retire. 

Admetus. Ah me ! 

Chorus. Thy fufferings do indeed 

. Demand thefe groans. 
ydmctus, O miferable me! 
Chorus. 
































Chorus. 
Admetus. 


Chorus. 


Admetus, 


Chorus. 
Aametuse 
Chorus. 
Admetus. 
Chorus. 


Admetus. 


Chorus. 


Admetus. 
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Thy fteps are fet in forrow, well I know, 

But all thy forrow nought avails the dead. 

Wretch that I am! 

To fee thy wife no more, 
No more to fee her face, is grief indeed. 

O thou haf touch’d on that, which deepeft wounds 
My mind: what greater ill can fall on man, 
Than of a faithful wife to be depriv’d ? 

O that I ne’er had wedded, in the houfe 

Had ne’er dwelt with her! The unmarried ftate 
I envy, and deem thofe fupremely bleft 

Who have no children: in one fingle life 

To mourn, is pain that may be well endured: 
To fee our children walling with difeafe, 

To fee death ravaging our nuptial bed, 

This is not to be borne, when we might pafs 
Our lives without a child, without a wife. 

Fate comes, refifilefs Fate. 

Unhappy me! 

But to.thy forrows wilt thou put no bounds ? 

Woe, woe, woe, woe! 

A ponderous weight indeed 
To bear, yet bearthem. Thou art not the firlt 
That loft a wife: Mifery, in different forms 
To different men appearing, feizes all. 

Ye latting griefs, ye forrows for our friends 
Beneath the earth!——-Ah, why did ye reftrain me? 
I would have caft myfelf into the tomb, 

The gaping tomb, and lain in death with her, 
The deareft, beft of women ; there for one 
Pluto had coupled two mott faithful fouls, 
Together pafling o’er th’ infernal lake. 

I had a friend, by birth allied to me, 

Whofe fon, and fuch a fon as claim’d his tears, 
Died in the prime of youth, his only child; 
Yet with the firmnefs of a man he bore 

His grief, though childlefs, and declining age 
Led him with hafty fteps to hoary hairs. 

Thou goodly manfion, how fhall I endure 
To enter thee, how dwell beneath thy roof, 

My ftate thus funk! Ah me, how chang’d from that, 
When ’midit the pines of Pelion b!azing round, 
And hymeneal hymns I held my way, 

And led my loved Alceftis by her hand : 

The feftal train with many a cheerful fhout 
Saluted her now dead, and me, and haii’d 

Our union happy, as defcended each 

From generous blood, and high-born anceftry. 
Now for the nuptial fong, the voice of woe; 

For gorgeous robes, this black and mournful garb 
Attends me to my halls, and to my couch, 

Where folitary forrow waits me now. 


R 2 Chorus. 
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Chorus. This forrow came upon thee ’midft a ftate 
Of happinefs, a ftranger thou to alls; 
Yet is thy life preferv’d: thy wife is dead, 
Leaving thy love; is there aught new in this? 
Many hath death reft of their wives before. 
Admetus, My friends, I deem the fortune of my wife 
Happier than mine, though otherwife it feems, 
For never more fhall forrow touch her breatt. 
And the with glory refls from various ills. 
But l, who ought not live, my dettin’d hour 
O’erpafling, fhall drag on a mournful life, 
Late taught what forrow is. How fhall | bear 
Toenter here? ‘To whom fhall I addrefs 
My fpeech? Whofe greeting renders my return 
Delightful ? Which way fhail I turn? Within 
In lonely forrow fall | wafte away, 
As widow’d of my wife I fee my couch, 
The feats deferted where fhe fate, the rooms 
Wanting her elegance. Around my knees 
My children hang, and weep their mother loft : 
Thefe too lament their mittrefs now no more. 
This is the {cene of mifery in my houfe: 
Abroad, the nuptials of 'Theffalia’s youth, 
And the bright circles of aflembled dames 
Will but augment my grief; ne’er fhall I bear 
To fee the loved companions of my wife. 
And if one hates me, he will fay, Behold 
The man, who bafely lives, who dared not die, 
But, giving through the meannefs of his foul 
His wife, avoided death, yet would be deem’d 
A man: he hates his parents, yet himfelf 
Had not the fpirit to dic. Thefe ill reports 
Cleave to me: why then with for longer life, 
On evil tongues thus fallen, and evil days *.’ 


As fome confirmation, however, of what Mr. Potter has ad- 


vanced, it muft be acknowledged that his tranflation of the 


Bacch:e, which certainly is the fublimeft and moft animated 
compofition of the Mufe of Euripides, is executed with a degree 
of {pirit f{uperior to what is to be met with in moft of the other 
pieces, But whatever may be thought of Mr, Potter’s vindica- 
tion of himfelf, his defence of the Greek tragedians againft a 





— 


* Mr. Potter’s attachment to, not to fay fervile affe€tation of, the 
dition of Milton, Mafon, and Gray, is as obfervable in this as in his 
tranflation of ALfchylas. As we have once exprefled our fentiments 
on this fubject (See M. R. vol. lix. p. 238,), it is needlefs to repeat 
them. His adoption, however, of the above whole line from Mil- 
ton is lefs objectionable, than the introduétion of many of the Miltonic 
phrafes and expreflions with which his tranflation is fo plentifully is- 
terlarded, and with which moders language is unacquainted. 
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Jate celebrated critic is lefs controvertible. It is no wonder, 
that his claflical orthodoxy was alarmed at fo bold and formide 


able an attack. 
¢ Euripides was to ZEfchylus what Raffaelle * was to Michael An- 


gelo: in Z{chylus all is infpiration; his genius is bold and fiery ; 
his ideas are vaft and fublime; his perfons are a fuperior order of 
beings: Euripides owed more to ftudy, but it was chiefly the ftady of 
nature; his genius is bright and glowing ; his images are vivid and 
deeply impreffed; his chara€ters defigned with propriety, and fup- 
ported with dignity: but he is chiefly diftinguifhed from all other 
writers by the purity and copioufnefs of his moral fentiments, and 
his irrefittible power in moving the tender paffions; for the firlt 


he was indebted to his education under Prodicus and Anaxagoras, . 


and his friendfhip with Socrates; the latter he drew from his own 
heart; what he felt warmly, he painted pathetically ; like our owa 


Spenfer 
He fleep'd in tears the piteous lines he wrote, 
The tend’reft bard that ¢’er empatlion’d fong, 


‘If we may with reafon and truth form this judgment of the drama 
ef Euripides, we mult be furprifed and forry to find a very refpect- 
able critic exprefling himfelf in thefe words, ‘* Greek tragedies are 
more adlive than fentimental; they contain many fen(ible reflections 
on morals, manners, and upon life in general; but no fentiments exe 
cept what are plain and obvious. The fubjeéts are of the fimplett 
kind, fuch as give rife to the paflions of hope, fear, love, hatred, 
envy, and revenge, in their mott ordinary exertions: no intricate nor 
delicate fituation to occafion any fingular emotion ; no gradual {well- 
ing and fubfiding of paflion; and feldom any conflict between diffe- 
reat paflions, | would not however be underftood as meaning to 
depreciate Greek tragedies. They are indeed wonderful productions 
of genius, confidering that the Greeks, at that period, were but be- 
ginning to emerge from roughnefs and barbarity into a tafte for lice- 
rature, ‘The compofitions of AZ{chylus, Sophocles and Euripides, 
muit have been highly relifhed among a people who had no idea of 
any thing more perfect. We judge by comparifon, and every work 
isheld to be perfe& that has no rival. It ought at the fame time to 
be kept in view, that it was not the dialogue which chiefly enchanted 
the Athenians, nor variety in the paflions reprefented, nor perfeétion 
in the ators, but machinery and pompous decoration, joined with 
exquifite mufic. That thefe particulars were carried to the greateft 
height, we may with certainty conclude from the extravagant fums 
beltowed upon them : the exhibiting a fingle tragedy was more exe 
penfive to the Athenians, than their fleet or their army in any fingle 
campaign.” Sketches of the Hiftory of Man. Vol. I. p. 141. 

* Let it not be deemed pedantry, or an affectation of admiring the 
Writers of ancient Greece, but impartial juitice, to obferve that if the 
Greek tragedies were more aétive than fentimental, thofe great poets 


(One 


* See, and admire the Prefident’s Difcourfe delivered in the Royal 


Academy, December 10, 1772. 
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perfeéily knew their province; for tragedy, as *® Ariftotle defines jt, 
is the imitation of an a@tion. The fimplicity of the fabjeA confi. 
tutes one of their principal excellences : and from that fimple fubjeg 
to give rife to the paffions, is a proof of their power: whether thefe 
affions were called forth only in their moft ordinary exertions, whe. 
ther no delicate fituation occafioned any fingular emotion, whether 
there is no gradual {welling and fubiding of paflion, no confli& be. 
tween different paftions, the Englifh reader will be able to determine 
from reading any one of thefe tragedies, particularly the empaffioned 
charafters of Phaedra and Medea, and probably will be enchanted 
with the dialogue and the variety in the paflions reprefented. ‘The 
age which produced, befides thefe tragic poets, Pindar, Simonides, 
Prodicus, Anaxagoras, the accomplifhed Pericles, Socrates, and many 
other great men, could not be but beginning to emerge from rough. 
nefs and barbarity into a tafie for literature; Athens was rather at 
that time advanced to its higheft perfetion in all the polite arts: it 
is not a proof of the barbarifm of that people, that they had no idea 
of any thing more perfeét than the compofi:ions of Au{chylus, Sopho- 
cles, and Kuripides; if it is, the barbarifm yet remains, That the 
mufic, which accompanied thefe tragedies, was fo exquifite as fome 
imagine, ‘* who have formed a romantic idea of ancient mutfic upon 
the exaggerated accounts of its effects, which they have read in old 
authors,” will not be readily allowed; ** with al) the fimplicity of 
their mufic, the poets themfelves being able to fet their own pieces, 
and to fing them fo well to the fatisfa¢tion of the public, is to a + per- 
fect judge a certain proof that their mufic had not only fewer diff- 
culties, but fewer excellencies than the modern.” Their machinery 
and decoration were indeed magnificent; but it muft not be fuppofed 
that the exhibiting a fingle tragedy was more expenfive to the Athe- 
nians than their fleet or their army in any fingle campaign; the au- 
thority of Demotthenes will probably be thought decifive ; he fays 
that the Athenians expended mose money upon the Panathenzan and 
Dionyfian fezfis, than upon any one of their navzl expeditions. [no 
Philipp. I. the Panathen:ea continced feveral days, and coniiled of 
Various entertainments, races both of men and horfes, gymmnattic ex- 
ercifes, mufical contefts, Pyrrhic dances, a naumachium, pompous 
procefiions, and at ihe end a colily facrifice, at which the whole af- 
jembly was feailed: dramatic exhibiciens made but one part of thefe 
expentive fhows, and in thefe each poet who contended for the crown, 
and many contended, was obliged to prefent three tragedies and 8 
fatyric piece: it might therefore be curious to calculate the expence 
of exhibiting a fingle tragedy, and probably it would come out much 
Jefs than that of bringing a new play upon our fage.—Had thefe ob- 
{ervations fallen from the pen of an obfcure writer, they would have 
been fuffered to tink in oblivion ; but the well-acquired reputation 
the author of the Sketches of the Hitory of Man makes it proper to 
take :his notice of them.’ C.4-€, 





® "Ect Oy Tpoeyadiar pAb nnorss mee fewe, &c. Tlepi Flosylinnss Ke. $e 
Apaua €nim dicitur, quia elt psudlscdv bv to decir. 
Vofiii Inti. poetic. L. 2. C. Ie 
. F Dr. Buracy’s Differtation on the Mufic of the Ancients, - 
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Art. II. Travels in Europe, Afia, and Africa; defcribing Cha- 
racers, Cuftoms, Manners, Laws, and Productions of Nature and 
Art: containing various Remarks on the Politica! and Commercial 
Jotereits of Great Britain: and delineating in particular, a New 
Syftem for the Government and Improvement of the Britith Settle- 
ments in the Eait Indies: begun in the Year 1777, and fimithed in 
i781. 8vo. 2 Vols, 12s, Boards. Murray. 1782. 


HE Public are prefented, in thefe volumes, with a feries 
T of familiar well written letters, by an intelligent fenti- 
mental traveller, who went over to Holland, and traveiled’ from 
thence to L’Orient, where he took his paflage on board a French 
veflel for the Eaft Indies. His employment, or motive for fo 
long a voyage, is not explained; but whether he was under any 
engagement, or a volunteer, political intelligence appears to 
have been the principal object of his attention. Previous to 
his embarkation for India, we have from his feveral ftages, go:d 
defcriptions of the cities of Antwerp, Paris, Nantz, and L’Ore 
ent; fome pertinent obfervations on our American war, which 
is the general fubject of converfation on the continent; toge- 
ther with a plan for a pacification: but with refpect to all fuch 
plans, however ingenioufly drawn up, we have only to obferve, 
that a pacification with America will not be founded on the ori- 
ginal grounds of the difpute, which will be as much out of 
view, as the quarrel between Alexander and Darius; but on the 
immediate circumftances of the parties that lead to a treaty. 
The following thoughts on this unnatural war, are exprefied in 
aletter from Calcutta, dated Sept. 25, 1779. 

* You defire to know what I zow think of the flruggle between 
Great Britain and her Colonies? What I thought from the beginning 
of that ftruggle I think fill: a fpeedy accommodation of ali dit- 
ferences appears to me to be equally the in:ereft of both parties. 

* That this is the intereit of Britain, will not, I apprehend, require 
much proof. A lofs of men, an increafe of taxes, a decay of com- 
merce, inculcate on England, in the moit forcible manner, peace with 
America. Taxes cannot poffibly be multiplied ad infinitum, Thofe 
ideas of infinity that are fo familiar, and fo innocent in the mouths of 
metaphyficians, in the practice of life and bufinefs, are both falfe and 
pernicious. The time will come, and if the American war be conti- 
hued, is perhaps not very remote, when Britain will be obliged to 
follow the difcreditable example of France, in reducing, without ce- 
remony, the intereit of her immenfe debt, and diminiihing the in- 
tiiafic value of her current coins. 

* There are not wanting many reafons, which, on the other hand, 
urge the Americans to an accommodation with Britain. Of thefe, 
fome are felt, and others may be forefeen. ‘The devaitations, and 
horrors, and miferies of a country which is the feat of war, muft ren- 
d:r peace, on fafe and honourable terms, an objeét of all others the 


mck defrabie, But what terms are fafe and honourable? that is the 
R 4 queltion. 
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queftion. Thefe, it would feem, the leaders of the colonifts think 
infeparably connected with independency on the mother country, | 
am of a contrary opinion, I do not fay that Great Britain js able tg 
conquer North America; but I am conudent that North America 
will not long maintain its independency on Britain, without falling 
into a dependency on fome other power, or powers, of Europe. 

* For, firft; the large extent of her expofed coafts will require for 
their protection, a more abfolute, compact, and vigilant power than 
that of a republic. 

* Secondly ; the natural jeajoufies and unfettled pretenfions of the 
feveral provinces, which are quathed for the prefent only by the in. 
cumbent preflure of a common enemy, will rebound with an elattic 
force when that weight thal] be removed. 

‘ Thirdly ; that country, which from its infancy was nurfed by 
the kind and indulgent aid of the parent flate, which fcreened it from 
foreign invafion, and fupported its civi! and military eftablithments, 
muft feel an alarming reverfe of fortune when {ubjeéted to the taxes 
that will be unavoidably neceflary for the fupport of the new govern- 
ment; for the defence of the coaft; for the pavment of the interet 
of the public debt; for the eflablifhment cf a military fyftem, with 
fortifications; together with a navy, dock-yards, and ports. The 
taxation of America, it has been computed, under the Britith go- 
vernment, did not exceed one fixpence on the poll of the people: 
under the new fyitem, it will amount, at the leaft, to forty fhil- 
lings *. | 

r Hearty s the produce of America, when exported indifcrimi- 
nately to all the markets of Europe, will fall in its value, and return 
much lefs to the planter, than it did when circulated all over the 
world through the channel of Great Britain: becaufe the merchants 
of that country to whom it was formerly configned, by means of their 
contiguity and mercantile knowledge, were able to judge of the ftate 
of markets; while their large capitals and eftablithed credit enabled 
them to keep up the prices. But thefe advantages can have no place, 
when planters muft fell off their goods at all adventures, ignorant 
themfelves of the flate of markets in the old world, and confiding in 
maiiers of veflels, ftill more ignorant; when they are obliged to fub- 
mit to the mercenary and fubtle difpofitions of foreigners, who have 
net, like the Englith, any natural attachment to them; who have 
not any interelt in procuring a fair market price, becaufe they make 
no advances; and, whatever they may take, give not any credit. 
Thus America, ftript of that credit which enabled her to cultivate 





* Britain was in the uniform practice of nurfing the infant colonies 
with money, goods, credit, markets, and people. She expended in 
the lait French war, ninety millions in the defence of America; and 
both before and fince, continually bore the civil and military charges 
of government. The country bore only the minute expences of its 
internal police. Thr Britth nation now tax themfelves with four 
millions annualiy, to pay the fimple intereft of their advances for the 
ettabiithment and fecurity of America: and America muit have al- 
ready contracted a public debt of at leaft thirty-five miluions, at 4 
Fate of intereit not wader five per cent. per annum, 
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her wafle lands, and to trade with eafe, muft now, by dint of labour 
and indefatigable indultry, in ftraitened circumitances, and without 
rofoeet of a certain mart, cultivate the lands, raife the commo- 


he e . ° 
3; es, and furnifh fhips for tranfportation, many months before they 
can expect a reimburfement. 


‘ Fitchly; France is too political to encourage the abfolute inde- 
endency of a country fo extenfive and flourtihing as that of North 
America; fer that independency might involve in its confequences, an 
uncontrollable dominion over the trade of a// America, Afia, and 
Africa, and the impoverifhment of all Europe; events, which the 
policy of the molt enlightened nation of Europe would alone ftudy to 
revent, even if we couid fuppofe all the other powers of that divi- 
fion of the globe fo infatuated as to regard them with indifference. 
The views of France, therefore, can be no other than to take ad- 
vantage of the unhappy conteft between Britain and her Colonies, to 
humble the power of her proud rival, and by the fame means to re- 
duce America to fo low a pitch, as to render her an eafy prey to be 
divided among the maritime powers of Europe, retaining, as her own 
fhare, the mott valuable provinces, Virginia, Maryland, and the Ca- 
rolinas. This, doubtlefs, is the objeét of the policy of France. Ame- 
rica, fay the politicians of that country, muft be enabled to refift the 
ower of Britain, until both countries are fo effectually exhaufted, 
that Britain fhall ceafe to be, in trade and naval power, even the 
rival of France, and that America fhall look up to ber allies alone 
for protection; and then France will acquire an afcendancy over 
Ameriva, more abfolute and defpotic than if it were a French colony. 
This plan was focgeiled by the Duke de Choifeul, during his admi- 
niftration, and he has continued to recommend and urge it, fince he 
quitted the helm of ftate.. He fent out a Monfeur Boileau, a man 
of great political talents and addrefs, to foment the rebellion in 
America in its very firit appearances, by preaching a doétrine ex- 
ploded in his own country, the natural rights of mankind; by hold- 
ing up to the imaginations of difcontented and turbulent men, the 
dazzling glories of independency, and by well-timed, gilded affu- 
rances from the grand monarque, Yet it is certain, notwithftanding 
all this, that if France had not received certain information thar 
Britain was well difpofed to accommodate matters with America, at 
the conclufion of the year 1777 (in confequence of which Dr. Fraak- 
lin proteited, that unlefs France would immediately declare in favour 
of America, her caufe would be loft), the interpofition of the grand 
monargue would have continued under a political veii for a campaign 
or two longer, The treacherous and daftardly conduét of Count 
D'Ettaign’s fleet, thews clearly that it is not yet the intention of 
France to enter heartily into the caufe of the Americans, becaufe 
they are not fufficiently reduced in money and power, tamely to bend 
their necks to that yoke which their allies have long been preparing 
for them. 

* Sixthly ; taxes eyond a@ certain amount, cannot be borne by any 
Species of izternal induftry known to mankind. High taxes can be 
fupported only by that kind of commerce which imports from foreiga 
flates a balance in the precious metals. Whatever taxes are raifed 
beyond iuch as are neceflary for defraying the current expences of go- 
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vernment, and that are impoftd for the purpofe of paying the inte. 
reft of an accumulated or funded debt, are detrimental to all coun, 
tries, but to thofe that depend folely on colonization and agriculture, 


are abfolutely ruinous.’ 
How far the time elapfed fince the date of this letter may 


have confirmed or invalidated the above reafoning, is left to the 


reflection of the Reader. 

Oriental politics, however, occupy by far the greateft portion 
of thefe volumes, inter{perfed with fome amufing, defcriptive, and 
mifcellaneous articles. [he Author enters into an examination 
of the condudt of thofe lordly beings called the Company’s 
fervants, who exert fovereign powers difcretionally over tri- 
butary Princes ; who wage wars, and conclude alliances; and 
then return to aftonith their countrymen at the wealth accumu- 
lated by the fubordinate agents of a mercantile aflociation! He 
cenfures the conduct of Governor Haltings very freely ; but the 
{cence of adtion is fo remote, the competition for private gain fo 
eager, parties of courfe fo violent, and accufations, defences, 
and recriminations are fo very abundant; that an attention to 
them contiibutes more to confound than to inform the judg- 
ment. We fhall therefore prefent our Readers with his general 
remarks on the prefent ftate of the empire of Hindoftan, and of 
the means of reftoring peace anc profperity to that injured 
eountry : 

* Since the 18th of September 1773, the date of the treaty of Be- 
niras, Hindoftan has been in a ftate of perfect anarchy, without a 
conttitutional head, or any acknowledged fovereignty 1n any parti- 
cular flate or perfon upon earth. Indecifion and uncertainty with re- 
gard to this great point of soverercnry, have been produstive of 
convulfions, which ftill continue to threaten fudden deitruction to the 
Englith Company, and a feries of revolutions in Hindoflan, more in- 
tereiting to Europe than thofe which preceded the afcendency of the 
Compaoy’s government in that country. 

‘ At this time, the fovereign powers are ufurped by ominal Na- 
bobs, reprefeniing a King of Delhi as Emperor of Hindoftan: their 
authority being originally derived from the Emperor, but ftill limited 
and revocable. ‘Ihe Englifh Company, as treafurers of the empire, 
collect the imperial revenues of Bengal, Bahar, and Oriffa, under thé 
Emperor’s fpecial grant and authority, in confideration of their fide- 
lity, loyalty, attachment, and fervices ; and particularly, upon con- 
dition of their being perpetual guarantees for the payment of twenty- 
fix lacks of Sicca rupees, being three hundred and twenty-five thou- 
fand pounds fterling, as an annual tribute from the nabobfhip of 
Bengal, and for the free and perpetual poffeflion of the provinces of 
Hiianabad and Corah, /olemnly ceded and guaranteed to the King, as @ 
royal demefne, for the fupport of bis imperial dignity.—Such were the 
conditions on which the Nabobs and the Englith Company received 
their authority and privilege from the court of Delhi. 

* But now the Nabobs refufe allegiance, and the Company have 
not only with-held the ftipulated tribuse, but have fold the provinces 
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of [liahabad and Corah to the Nabob of Oude, Sujah-ul. Dowila, a 
sibutary and immediate fervant of the empire; who had alfo folema- 
Jy joined in the former ceflions and guaranty to the King of Delhi, 

‘ Although the fovereignty of the Emperor be denied, and his 
rights with-held from him with equal impolicy and injultice, his 
name was neverthelefs held forth by the Company, as a pretext for 
demanding from other European ftates, as well as from natives and 
Britith fubjects, quit-rents, duties, and impofts. All monies are 
coined in his name; civil and criminal courts are held in his name; 
and in his name, juftice continues to be adminiitered and execuied, 
Yet the Englifh Company make war and peace, aad fupport a mili- 
tary eftablifhment, and a'fo a court of fupreme judicature, which 
ifues writs and adminiiters jultice according to the common ftatute 
laws of England, upon ex poft fad?o principles, in the name of the 
King of Great Britain. ‘This court executes, with rigorous feverity, 
jts criminal and penal decrees, and extends its jurifdiction as weil to 
the lives, liberty, and property of the natives, who are confefledly 
fubjects of the empire, and within the imperial territories, as to the 
migrating fubjects of Great Britain. 

‘ This government, the fyftem of which is undefinable, becaufe 
right, fact, and form, are fo manifeilly at variance, cannot, in the 
nature of things, have permanent exiltence. A facceflion of difcord- 
ant meafures, {pringing trom various and venal fuources, muit con- 
found and counteract each other, until the power and influence of a 
government, at once fo iniquitous and unitable, be reduced to fo low 
a ftate, that neceflity wiil point to its final fubverfion, as the only 
method of reltoring peace, liberty, and happinefs :o the people. 

* ‘The fovereignty is beyond a doubt veiled in Shah Allium, King of 
Delhii—To deny that fact, and not to fupport the right of that 
prince, would be to overthrow all Britifh claims and pretenfions in 
every part of Hindoitan. Wifdom and found policy maft here over- 
rule the frenzy of avarice and ambition. ‘The reigning prince is the 
undoubted fovereign of Hindoitan, being the great great grandfon of 
Aurenzebe, who was the tenth (that reigned) in direct lineal defcent 
from T'amerlane.—The grand queftion concerning the fovereignty 
being decided, another important queftion may then alfo be decided ; 
whether the {plendid fuperttructure that has been raifed by the Eng- 
lifh Company in India, be founded ona rock or on fand? 

* The King of Delhi being acknowledged as the fovereign of all 
Hindottan, the greatett body of merchants in the world, by a wife 
improvement of that revolution, would not only prolong its exiftence, 
but acquire new and unexampled credit, wealth, and grandeur; and 
the Britith nation ftrictly allied to the Emperor of Hindoftan, on 
principles of juftice and mutual fecurity and advantaye, would emerge 
oo its prefent diftrefles, and be reftored to its former power and 
glory. 

* Such is the diftra&ted flate of Hindoftan, and fo powerful many 
of the princes who have ufurped the power of the King of Delhi, that 
that potentate cannot, by his own power and influence, recover his 
hereditary authority and dominions. But this great object he might 
attain through the powerful affiftance of Great Britain. And that 
Britain may be induced to afford this affitiance, let her be rewarded 
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with a participation in that empire, which her jultice fhall have re. 
fiored to the natural fovereign., Let the crown of Great Britain be 
invefted with an independent fovereignty Over certain provinces, and 
Jet the King of Delhi enjoy, as heretofore, a fecure, undifturbed do. 
minion over the reft, Thus the political maxim, divide et impera, 
may be applied in a new fenfe, but with all its eftablifhed authority, 
A mutual alliance and junétion of power would render the fove- 
seignty of both the Emperor and Britain permanent in India, and 
make not only their refpective fuijects, but tribatary princes, happy 
in the full enjoyment of perfonal fecurity, and the riches that iffue 
from peace, agriculture, and free commerce.’ 

All due credit being paid to this reprefentation, who are to be 
the upright agents for reforming the politics of Hindoftan? 
Where are proper men to be found? Our Author tells us, and 
he tells us truly, that © the young men that afterwards become 
the governors of Hindoftan, generally fet out for that country 
with ideas of acquiring wealth ; which ideas, being nourifhed 
not only by example, but advice and exhortation, foon grow up 
into the predominant paffion of the heart, and ruling principle 
of the mind, which at laft, in too many inftances, become in- 
fenfible to every human feeling, and too frequently even dead 
to the demands of common juftice.’ It will be no eafy matter 
to fend. able men to India'on important trufts, totally purged of 
all indire& felfifh views. 

The following journal is curious, and may afiift the Reader 
in forming an idea of the alterations that a plain old Englifh ac- 

uaintance may undergo by a removal to the banks of the 
Seep 

* | am now to fulfil my promife, to give you a particular account 
of the day, as it is commonly {pent by an Englifhman in Bengal. 

* About the hour of feven in the morning, his durvan (porter or 
door-keeper) opens the gate, and the viranda (gallery) is free to his 
circars, peons (foormen), harcarrahs (meflengers or {pies), chubdars 
(a kind of conftables), huccatadars and confumas (or fteward and but- 
Jer} writers and folicitors. ‘Ihe head-bearer and jemmadar enter 
the hail, and his bed-room at eight o’clock. A lady quits his fide, 
and is conducted by a private flair-cafe, either to her own apartment, 
or out of the yard. The moment the mafter throws his legs out of 
bed, the whole poffe in waiting rufh into his room, each making 
thres faiams, by bending the body and head very low, and touching 
the forehead with the infide of the fingers, and the floor with the 
back part. He condefcends, perhaps, to nod or caft an eye towards 
the folicitors of his favour and proteétion. In about half an hoar af- 
ter undoing and taking off his long drawers, a clean fhirt, breeches, 
flockings, and flippers, are put upcn his bedy, thighs, legs, and feet, 
without any greater exertion on his own part, than if he was a ftatue. 
Tie barber enters, fhaves him, cuts his nails, and cleans his ears. 
The chiliumjce and ewer are brought by a fervant, whofe duty it is, 
who pours water upon his hands, to wath his hands and face, and 
prefents a towel, —The fuperior then walks in fate to his breakfatte 
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§og parlour in his waiftcoat; is feared ; the confumah makes and 

ours out his tea, and prefents him with a plate of bread or toaft. 
The hair-drefler comes behind, and begins his operation, while the 
huceabadar foftly flips the upper end of the fnake or tube of the 
houcca * into his hand. While the hair-dreffer is doing his duty, 
the gentleman is eating, fipping, and {moking by turns. By and 
bye, his banian prefents himfelf with humble falams, and advances 
fomewhat more forward than the other attendants, If any of the fe- 
Jicitors are of eminence, they are honoured with chairs.—Thefe cere- 
monies are continued perhaps till ten o’clock ; when attended by his 
cavalcade, he is conducted to his palanquin, and preceded by eight 
to twelve chubdars, harcarrahs, and peons, with the infignia of their 
profeflions, and their livery diftinguifhed by the colour of their ture 
bans and cumberbands (a long muilin belt wrapt round the waiit) ; 
they move off at a quick amble; the fet of bearers, confifting of 
eight generally, relieve each other with alertnefs, and without in- 
commoding the mafter. If he has vifits to make, his peons lead and 
direst the bearers; and if bufinefs renders his PRESENCE ONLY ne- 
ceflary, he fhews himfelf, and purfues his other engagements until 
two o'clock, when he and his company fit down, perfectly at café in 
point of drefs and addrefs, to a good dinner, each attended by his 
own fervant. And the moment the glaffes are introduced, regardlefs 
of the company of ladies, the huccabadars enter, each with a houcca, 
and prefents the tube to his matter, watching behind, and-blowing 
the firethe whole time. As it is expected that they fhali return to 
fupper, at four o’clock they begin to withdraw without ceremany, 
and ftep into their palanquins; fo that in a few minutes, the mafter 
is left to go into his bed-room, when he is inftanily undreiled to his 
fhirt, and his long drawers put on; and he lies down on his bed, 
where he fleeps till about feven or eight o’clock: then the former ce- 
remony is repeated, and clean linen of every kind, as in the morn- 
ing, is adminiftered ; his huccabadar prefents the tube to his hand, 
he is placed at the tea-table, and his hair-drefler performs his duty 
as before, Ater tea, he puts on a handfome coat, and pays vilits of 
ceremony to the ladies: returns a little before ten o’clock; fupper 
being ferved at ten. ‘The company keep together till between twelve 
and one in the morning, preferving great fobriety and decency; and 
when they depart, our hero is conducted to his bed-room, where he 
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* The houcca is the machine from which the fmoke of tobacca 
and aromatics are inhaled, through a tube of feveral feet, or even 
yards in length, which is called a inake, ‘To fhew the deference or 
indulgence fhewn by ladies to the pratice of fmoking, I need but 
tranfcribe a card for the Governor General and his lady’s concert and 


fupper. 
Mr. and Mrs, H——s prefent their compliments to Mr. 





and requeft the favour of his company to aconcert and fupper on 
Thorfday next, at Mrs. H——s’s houfe in town. 
if O&ober, 1779 
The concert to begin at eight o'clock, 
Mr, ——— is requefted to bring no fervants except his huccabadar. 
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finds a female companion, to amufe him until the hour of feven of 
eight next morning.—With no greater exertions than thefe, do the 
Company’s fervants amafs the mott {plendid fortunes.’ 

If fuch are the filken things from which the Hindoftans aye 
to form their ideas of Britons, we are difgraced there in every fenfe 
of the word. But as the writer certainly intended to hold 
them out to contempt, it may be no more than juftice to fup. 
pofe, that the pi€ure is as flrongly coloured as particular in. 
ftances of extreme Eaftern Britifh foppery could juftify. We 
with to extend our charity to the utmoft limits. 

There are feveral good articles of local defcription, fuch as, 
the Cape of Good Hope, Calcutta, Mauritius, Bourdon, and 
the Nicobar iflands, Madagafcar, St. Helena, &c. together with 
fome characteriftics of the Gentoo and Perfee inhabitants of Ina 
dia, which will fufficiently inform and entertain the Reader. With 
refpeét to natural hiftory, very little of that branch of Jearnin 
appears in thele volumes ; but there is a moft indelicate article of 
this kind, in the firit volume, at p. 453, which, in our opinion, 
the Author might as well have omitted. 

To the extracts already given, we fhall add one more; it 
conveys a cenfure on the purfuits of modern philofophers ; but 
it will not greatly convince the readers of this work of the Au- 


thor’s philofophical attainments : 

‘ It is in my opinion a reproach to the prefent age, and in general 
to modern times, that, notwithitanding the advancement of com- 
merce, and the facility of intercourfe which is thereby opened with 
the tribes of India, the fentiments of the Brahmins of the prefent, are 
rot fo well underftood as were thofe of the fame order in ancient 
times, Emigrants from Europe travel now into the Eait, not in 
fearch of knowledge, but of gold; and they are of a very different 
cpinion from Solcmon, who maintains that wifdom is better than 
rubies, I cannot help thinking that the genius of modern times, 
though more accurate, is lefs fublime than that of antiquity; and 
withal, more dogmatical, and lefs open to conviction. ‘the nature 
of the elements; the origin and end of all things; the nature of the 
human foul; the fupreme good and chief glory of man; thefe, with 
other grand and important fubjects, exercifed the mental powers of 
ancient fages; who did not confine their refearches to one particular 
object, tothe humble purfuits of a dotamf?, nor even to the mare 
exalted views of a gecmetrician; but who, taking a bold and exten- 
five flight over both animated and iranimated matter, combined dif- 
ferent ideas by various analogies; ever intent to deduce from the 
whole, truths more and more abfiraéted ard fublime, whence they 
might draw practical rules for the conduét of life. 1n the purfuit of 
thefe objects, they fpared neither time, labour, or expence. We 
may form an idea of that ardent defire of knowledge which infpired 
the breatts cf thofe ancient enquirers into truth, from the journey of 
Pythagoras into Egypt and India; his long refdence in the former 
country ; his patient folicitation, after repeated repuiles and evafions, 
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his fubmicting himfelf, for that purpufe, to the painfol rite of cire 
cumcifion. When we compare the ardour of this man’s curiofity, 
and the variety and extent of his views, with the fedentary and li- 
mited occupations of modern Conanofcenti ; 10 1s difficule to determine, 
which of the two beft deferves the name of philofopher. One man 
ifure, and without much avarice or ambition, purchafes a tele- 
fcope, with which he ftares at the full moon, or makes fome obferva- 
tions that have been made a thoufand times before him, by way of 
Anfirming a theory, which at the fame time he fuppofes to fland in 
no need of confirmation. Another buys a mitrofcope; by means of 
which he difcovers fome fmall veffel or glanc, or perhaps, as he may 
fancy, fome infeét invilible to the human eye: whence a difpute will 
in all probability arife, whether it be, after all, an animal or only a 
particle of matter *? A third, on fome remote coaft, or unfrequented 
mountain, obferves a plant which has neither been defcribed by 
the moft ingenious Buffon, nor by that Nomenclator Linnaeus, ‘Thefe 
entlemen communicate their difcoveries to philofophers licenfed by 
ublic authority ; and ftraightway their obfcure names fwell the litts 
of Members of fach or fuch an academy, and of Fellows of the Reyal So- 
ciety. Such is the tafte of the prefent times. We have our Greviu/es 
and our Burmanni, as well as the Jaft century had theirs, whofe mi- 
crofcopic eyes take in marrow objects, but are never fufficiently 
opened to admit the images of fuch as are grand and extenfive. 
Many fubjects of importance remain unexplored, while trifles are 
magnified into mighty concerns, and difcufled with minute atten- 
tion.” 

This appears to be a loofe flippant eftimate of modern philo- 
fophy. The few great philofophers, whofe names and works 
have been tranfmitted down, and have met with a refpeStful 
welcome in every age they pafled through, are not fufficiently 
humerous to characterize the ages and countries they lived in, 
The early explorers of nature were forced to travel far for that 
knowledge that now comes home to every inquiring mind. Had 
they lived under the prefent diffufion of fcience, the opportu- 
nities of diftinguifhing themfelves would have been found in a 
confiderable degree anticipated. A man muft now poflefs the 
prefent ftock of that kind of knowledge he cultivates, before he 
can make advances ; and even this acquifition calls for no trifling 
fhare of talents and affiduity. That antient inquirers did not 
confine their refearches to particular departments, will {carcely 
be urged in recommendation of general purfuits to no particular 
end; we argue differently at prefent ; 

** One fcience only will one genius fit; 
So vaft is art, fo narrow human wit!” 


_ When nature was ftudied at large, it was before natural obs 
jects were fufficiently known to admit of being clafled under 
tegular arrangements ; but it will {carcely be imagined that a 
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furgeon, for inftance, who fhould diffipate his attention on aftrgs 
nomy, botany, and mechanics, would ever improve the art of 
healing! With refpeét to the literary character of the age, and 
without the leaft intention of depreciating the merit of the fq. 
thers of natural knowledge, there may be no injuftice: in fup- 
pofing, that modern Europe may at any time furnifh as many 
Cotemporary names, as will match in number and megit with 


all thofe handed down to us from antiquity. N hen tan 
ote ts 





Arr. III. Some Obfervations and Remarks on a late Publication intitled, 
Travels in Europe, Afia, and Africa; in which the real Author 
of this new and curious Ajiatic Atalantis, his Charadter and Abilities, 
are fully made known to the Public. 8v0. 28. 6d. Stockdale, 
1782. 

HE Travels here referred to are mifcellaneous in their 
nature, and written in an agreeable manner, though as 

we intimated, there feemed to be fome latent political obje& in 
view ; and the key to them is profefledly offered in thefe Obfer- 
vations. The prefent animadvertor is Captain Jofeph Price, 
who fome months ago publicly addrefled Mr. Francis in a let. 
ter, complaining of perfonal ill treatment * ; and who renews his 
correfpondence by attributing thefe travels to an agent employed 
by Mr, Francis to traduce the character of Governor Hattings; 
which agent he defcribes and treats with great afperity and con- 
tempt, under the name of Mackintofh. The accufations and 

recriminations of thefe Eaftern gentlemen feem to acquire a 

common ftrength by their currency, to the depreciation of theic 

refpe€tive perfonal vindications. Captain Price may poffibly 
have fuffered very ill treatment, and he exprefles himfelf with 
as imprudent and blameable a degree of acrimony now, as he 

did on the former occafion. The indifferent reader, who only 

aims, if poffible, to difcover the truth, will not imbibe the warmth 

of the Author’s refentments ; he may attribute his anger to the 
weaknefs of his caufe; if an enemy, he may derive great ads 

vantages from the Author’s heat; or, if as a friend, he gives a 

more favourable interpretation to his afperity, it is an actof 

courtefy to which he can lay no claim. 

Leaving the merits and demerits of individuals to be fettled 
how they may, our Readers will not be difpleafed to fee what 
notice Captain Price takes of the general defcription Mr. Mac- 
kintofh gives of the way of life of the Englifh in Bengal +: 

‘ The fifty-fifth letter of this author is a ftrong but highly carica- 
ture likenefs of the manners of the Europeans in general who forve 
in Afia. The pomp and fiate he reports them to live in, comes but 
to the fhare of thofe few who live long enough to rife by flow degrees, 
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aad after many years fervice, to the higheft offices in the ftate. The 
lazy and indelicate cuftom of being dreffed and undreff-d in the man- 
acr he defcribes, never is practifed by any but fuch as prow very core 

alent, and not always by them: it was a fight fo rare, that I al- 
ways ufed to ridicule and laugh at the very few lazy good-natured 
fellows, whom I faw indulge themfelves in it. The very pointed 
defcription which he gives and applies generally, made me endeavour 
to recolle&t from whom he drew it; and now I remember that he 
was lodged and ‘boarded gratis, in the molt open, genereus, and 
friendly manner, by a plump, good-natured, hofpitable foul as ever 
exited, who loves a convivial life, agd a fmart Cleopatra, as well 
as Mark Aathony ever did, but without his vices. He was intro- 
duced to the acquaintance and protection of this tunbelly facetious 
fon of Bacchus, by Parfon Yates ; and every part of this jolly fellow’s 
houfe was as open and free to his friends as to himfelf; and know- 
ing, as I do, the forward impertinence of this abufer of the laws of 
hofpitality, I am convinced that his affurance has carried him into 
the moft private apartments of this child of good nature, which un- 
feafonable intrufion of his {prung the hen bird, and gave him the op- 
portunity to fee the gentleman drefs or be dreffed. In general, the 
young gentiemen, as foon Sfter their arrival as they can, mufter mo- 
ney to buy a horfe, ride from a little before daylight until eight 
o'clock, then breakfaft, and go direétly to the public offices, where 
they write hard until two or three o'clock at noon, then dine, and if 
all their daily bufinefs is done, they drink tea, vifit the ladies, and 
perhaps dance with them, or fup with them, or, which is more com- 
mon, attend them in their vifitings, which is always in the evening; 
after which they go home, and are faft afleep by twelve o’clock. 
Gaming and drinking is not known to the younger férvants, who 
value a character with their fuperiors; and thot amongft them 
(which are by no means few) who early feel the powers of ambition, 
give up thoie innocent and powerful indulgencies, to the fewere ftudy 
of the country languages, and reap, in early employments of truft and 
confequence, the advantages the loving and merry rogues give up to 
the attendance on the ladies —Mr Mackiniofh knows that the former 
are moftly North, and the latter Sough Britons, or from Teague or 
Taffyland— fellows who never begin to think of making money, uatil 
they can dance and dangle after the ladies no longer. 

‘ His notes on this letter, as on all other, mark the bafenefs of 
the man’s difpofition; otherwife he would never have referved a card 
of invitation to a concert, fent him by the Governor’s lady, whilft 
yet a mere ftranger in the place, in order to exhibit it to the world, 
as a proof of the profligacy of the inhabitants of Bengal.—(I‘ hope 
that they will take care what flrangers they treat fo kindly, after Mr. 
Mackintofo’s book fhall reach them.) When he obferves that the 
ages introduce their hookers, and fmoke in the company of the 
adies, why did he not add, that the mixture of fweet fcented Perfian 
tobacco, fweet herbs, coarfe fugar, fpice, &c. the fmoke of which 
they inhale by means of the long tube or fnake, comes through clean 
water, and js fo very pleafant, that many ladies tak~ the tube and 
diaw a little of the figoke into their mouths; and almoft al} ladies 
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like the fmell of it, as it goes off dire@lly, and never remains in theijg 
cloaths, or the furniture of the rooms. 

¢ To fam up the whole criminality of the charge, the Company’s 
fervants fip tea, dine at two, drink a few glaffes of wine, fmoke 
fweet-fcented tobacco, wear clean linen, kifs a girl, and go to fleep, 
Even Mr. Mactinto/h’s fair coufins would not condemn a young fel. 
low for doing all this. For my part, in thirty years refidence, I never 
could find out one fingle luxury of the Eaft fo much talked of here, 
except fitting in an arm-chair, fmoking a hooker, drinking cold 
water (when I could get it), and wearing clean linen. 

‘ Hear me, you Englifh mothers and daughters; grudge not to 
your fons and brothers the above indulgences ; it is all that nineteen 
in twenty of thém ever enjoy, for leaving of your paternal and fra. 
ternal embraces in the bloffom of life, to end their days in a foreign 
land, and never fee you more. It includes their fins too. For let 
this mouth-piece of party, and vile fcandalizer of private character, 
fay what he will, as many Englifhmen go from Bengal to Heaven, in 
proportion to their number, as do from Great Britain; but it isa 
national misfortune to Jament the lofs of a Clive and Vanfittart dead, 
whom our popular orators abufed whilft living, and the fame mer 
now turn their venomous, half-informed eloquence, againft a Haftings. 
~—May God forgive them for the fin of proftituting fuch fuperior 
parts to fo vile a purpofe !’ 

With refpeét to the principal obje& of this fnappifh publica- 
tion, Captain Price honeftly confefles that he was born in Wales, 
that he was fuckled with Welch milk, and that it cofts him 
fome trouble to keep quiet the Welch devil within him: we 
believe him ; but, as friends, we with him to fight this turbulent 
internal foe more manfully with his own weapons, by tranf- 
ferring the refentment he fpends i vain abroad. to this his worft 
encmy at home. An angry man expofes himfelf intirely to the 
mercy of an artful antagonift. N 





Art. 1V. An Hifory of Birmingham, to the Fnd of the Year 178c. 
By W. Hutton. 8vo. 78, 6d. Baldwin. 17382. 


YT muft, we think, be an agreeable object of literary atten- 
tion, for the Jeifure of an intelligent inhabitant of amy con- 
fiderable town, to collect materials toward fuch a work as that 
now before us. If fuch a perfon has a tafte for antiquity, and 
hiftorical refearches, refidence will afford him opportunities of 
improving temporary circumftances, which a ftranger even of 
fuperior talents cannot, perhaps, attain; and if an inhabitant, 
thus qualified, entertains a proper conception of the bufinefs he 
undertakes, we can eafily difpenfe with any peculiarities that 
do not affect his induftry and fidelity. 
The Writer of this hiftory of Birmingham, who we believe 
may be an entertaining companion, has in all likelihood: teld us 
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every thing he could find relating tq the town; he has even 
done more, for he feldom mentions a fubject, or defcribes an 
object, without ufhering it in with due form by fome general 
reflections, more or lefs leading to it. ‘T"hough thefe incidental 
reflections are fometimes pertinent, yet the defire of enriching 
the work with fentiment, is apt to hurry him into frivolous re- 
marks, and puerile terms of expreflion. However, as he thtnks 
juftly upon moft fubjects, he will oftener amufe his townfmen 
by interfperfing his dry matter with mifcellaneous remarks, than 
offend them by that flippant affectation of witty turns, which 
may chance to difguft readers more acquainted with the ‘ modes 
of authorfhip.” We will frankly confefs, that the pettnefs be- 
trayed in an ill-judged preface, gave us a difagreeable impreffion 
of the Writer, until a little better acquaintance reconciled us in 
fome meafure to the humours of an author fafhioned at Bir- 


mingham. 

Our Readers may not perhaps be difpleafed with the follow- 
ing {pecimen of his attainments in ethics, and his management of 
fimilies, from the account of the air, foil, &c. of Birmingham : 

‘ Ido not know any author, who has reckoned man among the 
amphibious race of animals, neither do I know any animal who bet- 
ter deferves it. Man is lord of the little ball on which he treads, one 
half of which, at leaft, is water. If we do not allow him to be am- 
phibious, we deprive him of half his fovereignty. He juftly bears 
that name, who can /ve in the water. Many of the diforders inci- 
dent to the human frame are prevented, and others cured, both by 
frefh and falt bathing; fo that we may properly remark, ‘* He dives 
a the water, who can find life, nay, even 4eal/th, in that friendly 
element,” 

‘ The greateft treafure on earth is health; but a treafure, of all 
others, the lea valued by the owner. Other property is beft rated 
when in pofieffion, but this can only be rated when loft, We fome- 
times obferve a man, who, having loft this ineftimable jewel, feeks 
itwith an ardour equal to its worth; but when every refearch by 
land is eluded, he fortunately finds it in the water, Like the fith, he 
pines away upon fhore, but like that, recovers again in the deep. 

* Perhaps Venus is reprefented as rifing from the oceao, which is 
no other than a bath of the larger fize, to denote, that bathing is the 
refiner of health, confequently of beauty; and Neptune being 
figured in advanced life, indicates, that it is a prefervative to old age. 

‘ The cure of difeafe among the Romans, by bathing, is fup- 
ported by many authorities; among others, by the number of baths 
frequently difcovered, in which, pleafure, in that warm climate, bore 
@part. But this practice feemed to decline with Roman freedom, 
and never after beld the eminence it deferved. Can we fuppofe, the 
Phyfician flept between difeafe and the bath, to hinder their junction; 
in he lawfully holds, by prefcription, the tenure of ficknefs 
n fee 
. * The knowledge of this fingular art of healing, is at prefent only 
wn infancy. How far it may prevent, or conquer difeafe ; to what 
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meafare it may be applied, in particular cafes, and the degrees of 
ufe, in different conftitutions, are enquiries that will be better under- 
ftood by a future generation. ; 

« As we have pafled through the water, let us mow invefligate her 
fifler fluid, the air. ‘They are both neceflary to life, and the purity 
of both to the prolongation of it; this fmall difference lies between 
them, a man may lve a day without water, but not an hour withour 
air: if a man wants better water, it may be removed from a diftant 
place for his benefit; but if he wants air, he muit remove himfelf— 
‘Ihe natural air of Birmingham, perhaps, eannot be excelled in this 
climate, the moderate elevation and dry foil evinces this truth; bur 
it receives an alloy from the congregated body of fifty thoufand 
people ; alfo from the fmoke of an extraordinary number of fires ufed 
an bufinefs; and perhaps, more from the various effluvia arifing from: 
particular trades, It is not uncommon to fee a man with green hair 
or a yellow wig, from his conftant employment in brafs; if he reads, 
the green veftiges of his occupation remain on every leaf, never to be 
expunged. ‘I'he infide of bis body, no doubt, receives the fame 
tincture, but is kept clean by being often wafhed with ale. Some of 
the fair fex, likewife are fubje& to the fame inconvenience, but find 
relief in the fame remedy. 

* Man is a time-piece. He meafures out a certain fpace, then flops 
for ever, We fee him move upon the earth, hear him click, and 
perceive in his face the ufes of intelligence. His external appearance 
will inform us whether he is cld-fafhioned, in which cafe he is lefs 
valuable upon every gambling calculaticn, His face alfo will gene- 
relly inform us whether allis right within. ‘This curious machine 
is filled with a complication of movements, very unfit to be regulated 
by the rough hand of ignorance, which fometimes leaves a mark not 
to be obliterated even by the hand of an artift. If the works are dix 
refted by violence, deftructicn is not far off. If we load it with the 
oil of luxury, it will give an additional vigour, but in the end clog 
and impede the motion. But if the machine is under the influence of 
pradence, fhe will guide it with an even and a delicate hand, and 
perhaps the ptece may move on “till it is fairly worn out by a long 
courfe of fourfcore years. 

* There are a fet of people who expe& to find that health in me- 
dicine, which poflibly might be found in regimen, in sir, exercife; 
or ferenity of mind. 

* There is another clafs amongft us, and that rather numerous, 
whofe employment is laborious, and whofe condu& is irregular. 
‘Their time is divided between hard working and hard’ drinkicg; 
and both by a fire. It is no uncommon thing to fee one of thefe, at 
forty, wear the afpeéct of fixty, and finifh a life of violence at fifty, 
which the hand of prudence would have dire&ed to eighty. 

* The ftrength of a kingdom confifts in the multitude of its inhz~ 
bitants; fuccefs in trade depends upon the manufaéturer; the fup- 
port and direction of a family, upon the head of it. When this vfe- 
ful part of mankind, therefore, are cut off in the active part of life, 
the community fuftains a lofs, whether we take the matter in 4 na- 
tional, a commercial, or a private view. nie 
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« We have a third clafs, who fhun the rock upon which thefe laft 
fall, but wreck upon another ; they run upon Scylla though they have 
miffed Charybdis; they efcape the liquid deftruétion, but fplit upon 
the folid. ‘Thefe are proficients in good eating ; adepts in culling 
of delicacies, and the modes of drefling them, Matters of the whole 
art of cookery ; each carries a kitchen in his head. ‘Thas an excel- 
lent conftitution may be flabbed by the fpit. Nature never defigned 
us to live well, and continue well ; the flomach is too weak a veffel to be 
richly and deeply laden, Perhaps more injury is done by eaving than 
by drinking ; one is a fecret, the other an open enemy : the fecret is 
always fuppofed the molt dangerous. Drinking attacks by affault, bee 
eating by fap: luxury is feldom vifited by old age. ‘The beff anti- 
dote yet difcovered againit this kind of flow poifon is exercife ; but 
the advantages of elevation, air, and water, on one hand, and difad- 
vantages of crowd, fmoke and efiluvia, on the other, ase trifles com- 


ared to intemperance, 
* We have a fourth clafs, and with thefe [ fhall fhat up the clock. 


If this valuable machine comes finithed from the hand of natere; if 
tbe rough blafts cf fortune only attack the outward cafe, without 
affeing the internal works, and if reafon conducts the piece, it may 
mové’on with acalm, fteady, and uninterrupted pace to a great ex- 
tent of years, till time only annihilates the motion.’ 

. It might be deemed ill nature to examine this extract criti- 
cally; the intelligent Reader will eafily perceive how Mr. H.’s 
good fenfe is fmothered by the incongruous luxuriance of his 
metaphorical language! 

Mr. H. aflumes a great latitude of fuppofition in the anti- 
quity he afcribes to the Birmingham iron manufactory. The 
Romans, he fays, found the Britons armed with fwords, fpears, 
fhields, and fcythes: therefore, we have the utmoft reafon to 
believe they were fupplied by the black artifts of the Birmingham 
forge. At Afton furnace, ufed for melting iron ftone into pigs, 
there is an enormous moun‘ain of the calx or cinders produced 
in the operation which fhews no perceptible addition in the age 
of man; there are alfo, in Wednefbury field, veftiges of many 
hundreds of old difufed coal pits, which might be deemed as 
long in finking as the mountaio of cinders was in rifing: from 
all which he inclines to credit Birmingham with as long an ex- 
iftence before the time of Czefar, as it has enjoyed fince! From 
the narrownefs obfervable in old ftreets, which are widened by 
degrees, he with the fame facility difcovers that, © perhaps the 


fouth end of Moor-ftreet is two thoufand years older than the. 


north!’ Indeed he oftmer has recourie to conjecture, than to 
ancient records or hiftorical monuments; though an incidental 
expreflion in an old deed, is fometimes capable of throwing 
great light on a fubje@t not obvioufly connected with it. The 
town, in 1780, is defcribed as confifting of 125 ttreets, 8 382 
houfes, containing 50,295 inhabitants. [ts growing ftate may 
be conceived from what our Author relates of one of the out- 
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ftreets, where three houfes were multiplied to 55, between May 
1780 and March 1781. He obferves, that ¢ the itch for build. 
ing is predominant; we dip our fingers into mortar almoft as 
foon as into bufinefs. It is not wonderful that a perfon fhould 
be hurt by the falling of ahoufe; but with us a man fometimes 
breaks his back by rai/ing one. ‘This private injury, however, 
is attended with a public benefit of the firft magnitude; for 
every Hou/e to be Let, holds forth a kind of invitation to the 
ftranger to fettle in it, who, being of the laborious clafs, pro- 
motes the manufactures.’ By the lamp books, the total rents 
of Birmingham are computed at 70,c00/. 

In atown foclofely engaged in manufactures, no great at- 
tention to elegance in buildings will be expe&ted. Mr. H, 
gives views of all the churches and other public edifices; but 
none of them detain the eye, excepting Sc. Philip’s church and 
the theatre, which exhibit fome evidences of tafle in architec- 
ture. The work is alfo furnifhed with a plan, and a good per 
{peftive view of the town. N 

AV 





Arr. V. Poems; By William Cowper, of the Inner Temple, Efq. 
8vo. 43. Boards. johnfon. 1782. 


HAT Pope has remarked of women, may, by a very 

applicable parody, be faid of the general run of mo- 
dern poets, Wof? pocts have no charaéter at all; being, for the 
chief part, only echoes of thofe who have fung before them. 
For while not only their fentiments and diétion are borrowed, 
but their very modes of thinking, as well as verfification, are 
copied from the faid models, difcrimination of character muft 
of courfe be fcarcely perceptible. Confining themfelves, like 
pack-horfes, to the fame beaten track and uniformity of pace, 
and, like them too, having their bells from the fame fhop, they 
go jingling along in uninterrupted unifon with each other. 
This, however, is not the cafe with Mr, Cowper; he is a poet 
fui generis, for as his notes are peculiar to himfelf, he claffes not 
with any known fpccies of bards that have preceded him: his 
ityle of compofition, as well as his modes of thinking, are en- 
tirely his own. The ideas, with which his mind feems to have 
been either endowed by nature, or to have been enriched by 
learning and reflection, as they lie in no regular order, fo are 
they promifcuoufly brought forth as they accidentally prefent 
thealelves. Mr. Cowper’s predominant turn of mind, though 
ferious and devotional, is at the fame time dryly humorous and 
farcaitic. Hence his very religion has a {mile that is arch, and 
his fallies of humour an air that is religious ; and yet motley as 
is the mixture, it is fo contrived as to be neither ridiculous nor 


difgufting. His verfification is almoft as fingular as the mate+ 
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sals upon which it is employed. Anxious only to give each 
‘mage its due prominence and relief, he has wafted no unnecef- 
fary attention on grace or embellifhment : his language, there- 
fore, though neither ftrikingly harmonious nor elegant, is plain, 


forcible, and expreffive. 
As a fpecimen of this fingular Writer’s manner take the fol- 


lowing : 


‘ Lucrative offices are feldom loft 
For want of pow’rs proportion’d to the poft ; 
Give ev’n a dunce th’employment he defires, 
And he foon finds the talents it requires; 
A bufinefs with an income at its heels, 
Furnifhes always oil for its own wheels, 
But in his arduous enterprize to clofe 
His ative years with indolent repofe, 
He finds the labours of that ftate exceed 
His urmoft faculties, fevere indeed. 
’ Tis eafy to refign a toilfome place, 
But not to manage leifure with a grace ; 
sibfence of occupation is not reit, 
A mind quite vacant is a mind diftrefs’d. 
The vet’ran fteed excofed his tafk at length, 
{In kind compaffion of his failing ftrength, 
And turn’d into the park or mead to graze, 
Exempt from future fervice all bis days, 
There feels a pleafure perfect in its kind, 
Ranges at liberty, and f{nuffs the wind. 
But when his Jord would quit the bufy road, 
To tafte a joy like that he has beRow’d, 
He proves, lefs happy than his favour’d brute, 
A life of eafe a difficult purfuit. 
Thought, to the man that never thinks, may feem 
As natural, as when afleep, to dream, 
But reveries (for human minds will act) 
Specious in fhow, impoffible in fac, 
Thofe flimfy webs that break as foon as wrought, 
Attain not to the dignity of thought. | 
Nor yet the fwarms that occupy the brain 
Where dreams of drefs, intrigue, and pleafure reign, 
Nor fuch as ufelefs converfation breeds, 
Or lutt engenders, and indulgence feeds. 
Whence, and what are we? to what end ordain’d? 
What means the drama by the world fuftain’d? 
Bufinefs or vain amufement, care or misth, 
Divide the frail inhabitants of earth. 
Is duty a mere fport, or an employ? 
Life an intrufted talent, or a toy? 
Js there as reafon, confcience, fcripture fay, 
Caufe to provide for a great future day, 
When earth’s aflign’d duration at an end, 
Man fhall.be f{ummon’d, and the dead attend? | 
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The trumpet—will it found? the curtain rife 
And fhow th’ auguit tribunal of the tkies, 
Where no prevarication fhall avail, 

Where eloquence and artifice fhall fail, 

The pride of arrogant diftinétions fall, 

And confcience or opr conduct judge us all? 
Pardon me, ye that give the midnight oil, 
To learned cares, or philofophic toil, 
Though I revere your honourable names, 
Your ufeful labours and important aiins, 
And hold the world.indebted to your aid, 
Enrich’d with the difcoveries ye have made, 
Yer let me ftand excufed, if I efteem 

A mind employ’d on fo fublime a theme, 
Puthing her bold enquiry to the date 

And outline of the prefent tranfient ftate, 
And after poifing her advent'rous wings, 
Settling at laft upon eternal things, 

Far more intelligent, and better taught 
The ftrenuous ufe of profitable thought, 
Than ye when happieft, and enlighien’d moft, 
And higheft in renown, can juftly boaf. 

A mind wnaneryv’d, or indifpos’d to bear 
The weight of fubjeéts worthieft of her care, 
Whatever hopes a change of fcene infpires, 
Mutt change her nature, or in vain retires. 
An idler is a watch that wants both hands, 
As ufelefs if it goes as when it ftands, 

Books therefore, not the {candal of the fhelves, 
In which lewd fenfualifts print out themfelves ; 
Nor thofe in which the flage gives vice a blow, 
With what fuccefs, let modern manners fhow ; 
Nor his, who for the bane of thoufands born, 


Built God a church and laugh’d his word to fcozn, 


Skilful alike to feem devout and juft, 

And ftab religion with a fly fide thruft; 

Nor thofe of learn’d philologifts, who chafe 

A panting fyllable through time and fpace, 
Start it at home, and haunt it in the dark, 

To Gaul, to Greece, and into Noah’s ark ; 
But fuch as learning without falfe pretence, 
The friend of truth, th’ affociate of found fenfe, 


' And fuch as in the zeal of good defign, 


Strong judgment lab’ring in the fcripture mine, 
All fuch as manly and great fouls produce, 
Worthy to live, and of eternal ufe ; 

Behold in thefe what leifure hours demand, 
Amufement and true knowledge hand in hand, 
Luxury gives the mind a childifh catt, y 
And while the polifhes, perverts the tafte, 
Habits of chofe attention, thinking heads, 
Become more rare as diffipation {preads, 


‘Till 
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"Till authors hear at length, one gen’ral cry, 
Tickle and entertain us, or we die,’ 


What he fays of the miffionaries in Greenland not only marks 


the particular biafs of the Writer’s mind, but fhews, that he 
can, when he chufes, be elegant and poetical : 


oe 


‘ God gives the word, the preachers throng around, 


Live from his lips, and fpread the glorious found; 
That found befpeaks falvation on her way, 

The trumpet of a life-reftoring day ; 

Tis heard where England's ealtern glory fhines, 
And in the gulphs of her Cornubian mines, 

And ftill it fpreads. See Germany fend forth 
Her * fons to pour it on the fartheft north : 
Fir’d with a zeal peculiar, ¢hey defy 
The rage and rigour of a polar fky, 

And plant fuccefsfully fweet Sharon’s rofe, 
On icy plains and in eternal fnows. 

Ob bleft within th’ inclofure of your rocks, 
Nor herds have ye to boaft, nor bleating flocks, 
No fertilizing {treams your fields divide, 

That fhow revers’d the villas on their fide, 

No groves have ye; no cheerful found of bird, 
Or voice of turtle in your land is heard, 

Nor grateful eglantine regales the fmell 

Of thofe who walk at ev’ning where ye dwell— 
But winter arm’d with terrors, here unknown, 
Sits abfolate on his unfhaken throne, 

Piles up his ftores amidft the frozen wafte, 
And bids the mountains he has built, ftand faft, 
Beckons the legions of his ftorms away 

From happier fcenes, to make your land a prey, 
Proclaims the foil a conquetft he has won, 

And fcorns to fhare it with the diftant fun. 
—Yet truth is yours, remote, unenvied ifle, 
And peace, the genuine offspring of her {mile, 
The pride of letter’d ignorance that binds 

in chains of error, our accomplifh’d minds, 
‘That decks with all the fplendor of the true 

A falfe religion, is unknown to you. 

Nature indeed vouchfafes for our delight 

The {weet viciffitudes of day and night, 

Soft airs and genial moifture, feed and cheer 
Field, fruit and flow’r, and ev’ry creature here, 
But brighter beams than his who fises the tkies, 
Have ris’n at length on your admiring eyes, 
That fhoot into your darkeft caves the day 
From which our nicer optics turn away.’ 








* The Moravian mifionaries in Greenland, Vide Krantz. C-t-6 
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Art. VI. 4 Vindication of the Appendix to the Poems called Rowley, ; 
in Reply to the Anfwers of the Dean of Exeter, Jacob Bryant, 
Efg, and a third anonymous Writer; with fome further Obferva. 
tions apon thofe Poems; and an Examination of the Evidence 
which has been produced in Support of their Authenticity, By 
Thomas Tytwhitt. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Payne. 1782. 


E believe that by this time our Readers have had enough 

of this controverfy, and it is out of our power to ftj- 

mulate the palled appetite of the Public on a fubje&, which 

however curious, yet perhaps owed more to its novelty than its 

merit. We fhall of neceffity be very brief with the prefent Ar- 

ticle, becaufe we have no inclination to repeat what we have 
already faid, 

Mr. Tyrwhitt divides his work into four parts. The firft 
confifts of a vindication of the arguments drawn from language, 
in the former part of the Appendix, to prove that the poems 
were not written by Rowley. This firft part is divided into 
four fections. The firft contains an examination of three fup- 
pofitions which have been adopted to evade the force of all ar- 
guments from language. 1, That the poems are written in a 
provincial dialect, 2. That there was no ftandard language in 
the 15th century. 3. That the poems may have been altered 
by the tranfcriber. Each of thefe hypothefes he refutes with 
equal candour and judgment. The fecond fection confifts of a 
reply to the anfwers which have been given to the objections in 
the Appendix, under the firft general head of words not ufed by 
any other Author, fuch as abeffie, aborne, abreydynge, &c. &c. 
&c. The third fection replies to the anfwers under the fecond 
general head, of words ufed by other writers, but in a different 
fenfe : and the fourth fection examines the anfwers under the 
third general head of words, inflected contrary to grammar and 
cuftom. In an inftance or two, our Author ingenuoufly ac- 
knowledges his miftake: but with refpect to the greater num- 
ber of words that he before objected to, he ftill adheres ta his 
general opinion ; and gives the moft fatisfactory reafons for his 
conviction. 

The fecond part contains obfervations on fome other internal 
evidences, which arife out of the poems themfe!ves, to fhew that 
they could not have been the compofitions of a prieft of the 
rsth century. In this part Mr. Tyrwhitt confiders the ufe of 
fome phrafes which are evidently modern ; as alfo fome figures of 
f{peech; together with the ver/ification which prevails in the 

poems of Rowley. He examines alfo Mr. Bryant’s arguments 
from comparifon of other writers, and proves indiiputably, that 
the comparifon, fo far from anfwering Mr. Bryznt’s purpofe, 
effe&ually defeats it. In this fection the learned Vindicator 
confiders 
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Jers the ufe of the Alexandrine meafure, examines the Pin- 
dorit, and quotes a paffage in blank verfe, that bears every mark 
of modern fabrication. He enters into a difcuffion of the forms 
of compofition, adopted by the fuppofed Rowley, fuch as Odes, 


confi 


Relogues, Difcourfing Tragedies, &ic. and obferves, that * not one 
example of them could be found in England in the 15th cen- 
tury” He next confiders the anacroni/ms and contradtctions to 
bifory which are obfervable in thefe poems; and having dif- 
cufled this part of the argument with that acutenefs and accu- 
tracy which might be expeéted from his pen, he proceeds to the 
third part, which confifts of an examination of the external evi- 
dence for the exiftence of any poems under the name of Rowley, 
Under this divifion of his work, he proves that there is no evi 
dence that any fuch poems were depofited by Canynge in Red« 
cliff church, either in Canynge’s will, or in any deed of his. 
He argues with great ingenuity on the improbability that the 
works of Rowley fhould have been preferved in a fingle copy 
depofited in a church cheft; or if more copies had exifted, that 
the name of the Author fhould have fo long efcaped all notice. 
In.the progrefs of this argument, our Author remarks, that the 
name of Rowley was totally unknown for many years after the 
cheft in which his works are fuppofed to have been depofited 
had been broken open; that they were never mentioned by the 
attorney under whofe infpection the cheft was opened in 1727 5 
or by any of the perfons who are yelated to have had accefs to 
the MSS. which were left at ] from 1727 to 1765, viz. 
Chatterton, the Father, Perrot atohiercliff, and Morgan. 

The Author having brought hiSfenquiry into the external evi- 
dence down to the year 1765, obferves [in part fourth], that 
‘at toat time it is very clear that there was not even a rumour 
or imagination that any fuch poems either did exift or ever had 
exifted.’ His obfervations on this argument are fo juft and 
ftriking, that we will prefent the Reader with them in his own 
words : 

* Very foon after this period (viz. 176;), the poems which are the 
fubjeéts of our prefent difcuffion, were produced to the world, ag 
having been written by one Thomas Rowley in the 15th century, 
and were aitempted to be authenticated, by the perfon who produced 
them, by various fpecies of evidence. It has been proved, | hope, 
to the readez’s full fatisfa€tion, that thefe poems could not have been 
written by Thomas Rowley, or any other perfon in the 15th century ; 
aod I fhall now endeavour to make it probable, that they and the 
evidence, fuch as it is, in fupport of them, were both fabricated, a 
little before their firft appearance in the world, by the perfon who 
produced them. That perfon is univerfally acknowledged to have 
been Thomas Chatterton, the fon of Chatierton the writing-mafter 
above mentioned, born, foon after his facher’s death, on the zoth of 


November 1752. We have juft feen that not an idea of Rowley or 
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his poems was entertained by any one till feveral years after this gr, 
and it is as certain that not a fingle poem, purporting to be the work 
of Rowley, has fince appeared in the world, which did not come oy;, 
ginally out of the hands of this Thomas Chatterton. The poems, 
theretore, having been proved to be forged; the fufpicion, at leaf, 
of having forged them falls naturally upon him, His defence, when. 
ever he was queftioned about them, was merely this; ‘* that he copied 
them from the manufcripts which his father had taken out of a chef 
in Redcliff church.” I: has been fhewn, tat there its not the leat 
round for believing that any poems were ever depofited in Redcli¢ 
church. If any had been there, is it credible that they thould all 
have been {wept away, at one hawl, by old Chatterton, fo that no 
one who came after him fhould have been able to pick up a fingle 
Jine? If even that had happened, is it credible that he, who was 
probably capable of reading any hand of the 15th century, fhovid 
either have never difcovered himfelf, or thould have obitinately con. 
cealed from every body elfe, that fome of thefe manufcripts contained 
poems? Laitly, fuppofing him to have been entirely ignorant of their 
contents, is it poflible that they fhould have been applied for eight or 
nine years together, indifcriminately, as far as appears, to the co. 
vering of writing-books, and bibles; that, for fourteen or fifteen 
years more, the remainder fhould have been applied, with as little 
feletion, to the making of thread-papers, patterns, dolls, and the 
Jike ; and that, after all, the refufe of that remainder fhould be found 
to contain a number of poems, by a poet never heard of before (one 
of twelve hundred lines without a fingle chafm), and a number of 
pieces in profe by the fame Author? [t is true, that, in order to 
ain fome credit to this very improbable tale, Chatterton did, at dif- 
cer times, produce a few fragments of what he called the original 
manufcripts, from which his copies were made. Had all thefe frag- 
ments been proved to be genuine, they would have gone a very little 
way towards authenticating the poems attributed to Rowley; but, in 
fact, there are the ftrongeit reafons for believing them all forged. 
They are four in number, and contain all together 124 verfes. I'he 
moft confiderable in length was that which he produced firft, con- 
taining 66 verfes. It has fince been loft; but we know that it con- 
tained the Challenge to Lydgate, the Songe to Ella, and Lydgate’s 
Anfwer; and therefore we can have no difficulty in pronouncing it 
a forgery, as the correfpondence itfelf between Lydgate and the {up- 
pofed R-wley is plainly fictitious, Another of thefe fragments, en- 
titled, ** ‘The Account of William Canynge’s Feaft,” has been copied 
in the manner of a Fae fimile, and fubmitted to public examinaticn 
in my edition, and fince in the Dean’s. I have never met with any 
one, who had examined that Fac pmile with the leaf attention, who 
was not fatisfied that the archetype was a forgery. Of the two other 
fragments, one contains the ** Epitaph on Robert Canynge,’ and the 
other the 36 firft verfes of the ** S:orie of William Canynge” If it 
had been thought that either of them would bear the light better 
than “* The Account of W. Canynge’s Feafts,” one or ocher of the 
learned advccates for Rowley would certainly have obtained Mr. Bar- 
ret’s permifliun to give os a Fac fimile of them. An engraving of 
that fort. would have «fiurded, at leait, as interefing a decoration ~ 
the 
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the Dean’s Commentary, as either the fea! of Sir Baldwin de Fulford, 
or the combftone of John Lamington, or even the Anglo-Saxon dul- 
cimer, with nine or cen ftrings! However, there is no reafon why 
they, who cannot have the ocular proof, fhould fafpend their judgment 
upon this occafion.’ 
Ina note, Mr. Tyrwhitt fays, ‘ I cannot part with thefe curious 
fragments, without obferving, that they are very ill calculated to 
imprefs us with the idea of thetr haviog been depoficed among other 
valuable cariofities by a wealthy merchant in Redcliff church. One 


fhould rather fufpec& them of having been {crawled by a beggar upon 
{craps of parchment picked off a dunghill. The Dean of Exeter 


(p. 429) favs, “* that the hand in which the fragment of the Storie of 


William Canynge is written, is fomewhat different from the ac- 
count of Canynge’s Feaf?:” and I add, that the hand in which the 
Epitaph on Robert Canynge is written, differs entirely, as I remember, 
from both. ‘To get rid of this difficulty, the Dean aks, “ Why might 
they not have been tranfcribed by different amanuenfes?”’? To which 
the anfwer is obvious, that neither Canynge nor Rowley could pof- 
fibly have hired three fuch execrable fciibblers to write forthem, I 
rather advife the Dean to maintain, that the Accounte of Canynge's 
Feaft, was, a3 it purports to be, written by Canynge himéfelf, being 
fubicribed by his name. ‘The two others, being in different hands, 
could not both have been written by Rowley: but one of them might. 
Which it is, Mr. Bryant will be able to determine beft; who, it feems 
(p. 570), knows where to find ** feerral manxferipts fitll extant, which 
were written by Rowley himfelf, and are fubscribed by bis name in bis 
ewn hand writing.” Lhe third, perhaps, might as probably be attri- 
buted to Sir F4yo4ot Gorges, who, be:ng a man of quality, we may 
fappofe, did not pique himfelf much upon calligraphy.’ 

The Author next proceeds to a vindication of the latter part 
of his Appendix, in which he endeavoured to prove, fiom the 
internal evidence of the language only, that thefe poems were 
written entirely by Thomas Chatterton. 

‘ My argument (fays he) was founded upon this principle, that if 
a perfon produces a compofiiion which nobody but himfelf can inter- 
pret, he mutt be confidered as the Author. I proved, as | thought, 
in many inftances, that thefe poems were inexplicable, except by the 
falfe and unwarrantable interpretations which Chatterton had an- 
reved tothem. If I had ftopped there, the confeqrence would have 
followed immediately, that he was the Author; but in tracing his 
mifinterpretations to their fouices, I made an unlucky miflake, which 
the Dean of Exeter has refuted as oftentationfly as if it affected the 
main argumert. 1! fuppofed that the interpretations annexed to the 
poems were almoft all taken from Skinner’s Etymologicon ; but the 
Dean with more probability, I confefs, fuppofes, that they were ra- 
ther taken from Spephi’s Gloflary to Chaucer. As at prefert advifed, 
I ‘Lal fuppofe, that they were taken from a lexicographer of whom [ 
an afhamed to fay, I had never heard the name till very lately, Mir. 
John Kerley, Piiiobidl. as he figns himielf ; who with laudable ia- 
duftry hath collected almo't all the old words, | believe, that are to 
be found either in Speght or Skinner, and has generally, with much 
tdedity, copied, the interpretations afliyned to thom by thoie two glot 
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farifls. Wherever, therefore, Chatterton is fuppofed in the Appep, 
dix to have been mifled by Skinner, I beg leave to fubftitute Kerfey 
inftead of Skinner; and in that cafe, I flatter myfelf that the Main 
argument wiil be fo far from receiving any detriment, that it wil! be 
confiderably improved ; as it will be manifeil, that the impoftor who 
wrote thefe poems lived not only long fince Skinner, but fince Ker. 
fey too.’ 

We dire&ted Mr. Tyrwhitt to Kerfey and Bailey, inftead of 
Skinner; and this hint of ours arofe from an accidental dif. 
covery of the word cherifaunet in the latter. It brought the 
controverfy to a fhort iflue: and we are happy to find, that the 
generality of the learned, fince they were put in this plain track 
of enquiry, have acquiciced in our decifion. B-d-t 
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Art. VII. Biograpsical and literary Anecdotes of William Bowyer, 
Printer, F.S. A. and of many of bis learned Friends, Containing 
an Incidental View of the Progrefs and Advancement of Literature 
in this Kingdom, from the Beginning of the prefent Century to the 
End of the Year 1777. By John Nichols, his Apprentice, Partner, 
and Succeffors qto. 11. 15s. Printed by and for the Author, 

. 1782. . 





é HE life of a private tradefman, however diftinguifhed 
as a {cholar, cannot be expected to abound with adven- 
ture.’ Our induftrious Biographer is fully aware of the objec- 
tion that may be made to his undertaking, from the want of 
curious and important incidents in the life of a man of fo retired 
a character ; and acknowledges that the anecdotes of Mr. Bow- 
yer are few, when compared to the many that are introduced of 
is learned friends. Without the latter, the former would have 
afforded tittle information, and lefs entertainment, as the anec- 
dotes which more iminediately refpect Mr. Bowyer confift 
chiefly of details relating to the trade of publication, which are 
calculated to afford amufement but to a very fmall clas of 
readers, ‘ Ihe principal figure of the piece ftands, however, 
every where foremoft on the canvafs; and the other perfons, of 
whom anecdotes are occafionally introduced, were connected 
with him by the tics of friendfhip or of bufinefs.? In this view 
the work before us acquires fome degree of confequence; is cu- 
rious and amufing ; and contains a vait ftore of literary and 
biographical information. 
Mr. Bowyer, we are informed, was born in London, in the 


‘year 1699. His father was alfo a Printer, and in the foremoft 


rank of his profeffion. In June 1716, he was admitted as a 
Sizer at St. John’s College, Cambridge. Here he formed many 
of thofe connections which introduced him into general efteem. 
But the greateft fhare of his intimacy was with Mr. Markland, 
and Mr, William Clarke a polite and accomplifhed. {cholar ; 

two 
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two friends, with whom he regularly maintained a correfpond~ 
ence throughout life. In June 1722, Mr. Bowyer left college, 
and entered into the printing bufinefs with his father. In 
1728, he married a very accomplifhed woman, who died fud- 
denly about three years after; by whom he had two fons, one 
of whom furvived him. ‘Through the friendfhip of the Right 
Hon. Arthur Onflow, he was appointed Printer of the Votes of 
the Houfe of Commons in the year 1729, and continued in that 
employ under three fucceffive Speakers for almoft fifty years, 
In 1736, he was appointed Printer to the Society of er tly 
ries; and was elected into that refpectable body the 7th of july 
in the fame year, and foon fhewed himfelf to be a very ufeful 
member. In the year 1747, Mr. Bowyer entered a fecond time 
jato the matrimonial ftate with a moft benevolent and worthy 
woman, by whom he had nochildren. In the year Ee he 
fucceeded Mr. Richardfon, the celebrated Author of Clariffa, 
&c. as Printer to the Royal Society, and had the fatisfaétion of 
continuing in that employment till his death, under the friend- 
fhip and patronage of five fucceffive Prefidents, viz. the Earls of 
Macclesfield and Morton, Sir James Burrow, James Weft, Efq; 
and Sir John Pringle. In 1767, he was appointed to print the 
Rolls of Parliament, and the Journals of the Houfe of Lords. 
He was principally indebted for this appointment to the Earl of 
Marchmont. ‘The want of fufficienf room now compelled him, 
though not without reluctance, to exchange White Fryars, 
where he was born, and had refided nearly 67 years, for Red 
Lion Paffage, Fleet-ftreet; where he opened his new offices 
with the fign of Cicero’s head, under which was infcribed 
‘“° M. T. CICERO, A QUO PRIMORDIA PRELI,” | 

in allufion to the well known early editions of Tully’s Offices. 

*Mr. Bowyer had always been fubje<t to a bilious colic, and during 
the lait ten years of his life was afflicted with the palfy and the ftones 
bat, notwithitanding thefe infirmities, he preferved in general a remark- 
able cheerfulnefs of difpofition, and received great fatisfaction from 
the converfation of a few literary friends, by whom he continued to 
be vifited. The faculties of his mind, though fomewhat impaired, 
were {trong enough to fupport the labour of almoft inceffant reading, 
which had ever bcen his principal amofement; and he regularly cor- 
tefted the learned works, and efpecially the Greek books, which 
came from his prefs. This he did till within a very few weeks of his 
death, which happened in November 1777, when he had nearly com- 
pleted his 78th year. 

* The publications * of Mr. Bowyer are an incontrovertible evi- 


dence of his abilities and learning : to which may be added, that he 
wag 
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* In 1722, he wrote the Preface to Mattaire’s Mifcellanea Gracos 
tum, &c, In 1726, he publithed a * View of Baxter’s Reliquie,” an 
@dmirable ketch of W. Baxter’s Gloflary of Roman Antiquities. In 
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was honoured with the friendthip and patronage of the moft diftin. 
guifhed perfonages of his age. For more than half a century he 
ftood unrivalled as a learned Printer; and fome of the mot matterly 
produdtions of this kingdom appeared from his prefs. To his lite. 
vary and profeffional abilities, he added an excellent moral charaéler. 
His regard to religion was difplayed in his publications, and in the 
courfe of his life and fludies; and be was particularly diltinpuithed 
by his inflexible probity, and an uncommon alacrity in affiftiag the 
necefiitous. Hig liberaliry in relieving every fpecies of diftrefs, and 
his endeavours to conceal his benefations, reflect great honour on his 
memory. Though he was naturally fond of retirement, and feldom 
entered into company excepting with men of letters, he was, perhaps, 
excelled by few in the talent of juflly difcriminating the real cha. 
ragters of mankind, He judged of the perfons he faw by a fort of 
intuition; and his judgments were generally right. From a con- 
fcioufnefs of his literary fuperiority, he did not always pay that at- 
tention to the Bookfellers which was expedient in the way of his 
bufinefs. Being too proud to folicit the favours in that way which 
he believed to be his due, he was often difappointed in his expe&a- 
tions. On the other hand, he frequently experienced friendhhips in 
cafes where he had much lefs reafon to have hoped for them: fo that, 
agreeable to an expreflion of his own, ‘‘ in what he had received, and 
in what he had been denied, he thankfully acknowledged the will of 
Heaven.”” The two great objeéts he had in view in the decline of 
life, were to repay the benefactions his father had received, and to be 
himfelf a benefactor to the meritorious of his own profeflion. Thefe 
purpofes are fully difplayed in his laft will. Mr. Bowyer, agreeably 
to his own direlion, was buried with his friends in the church-yard 
of Low-Leyton in Effex, near the South-weft corner of the church, 
where an infcription is placed to the memory of himfelf and feveral of 
of his relations.’ 

From this immenfe ftorehoufe we are at a lofs what to make 
choice of for the amufement and information of our Readers, 
We have anecdotes on anecdotes : for it is the difpofitton of the 
indefatigable compiler of thefe memoirs rather to give too much 
than too little; and to gratify a hungry hunter of biography 
with all the fport be can defire, ftarts more game than a per- 
fon lefs keen in the chace hath any inclination to purfue, or any 


appetite to partake of, 

Amidft a multitude of curious and oviginal papers relating to 
the literature of the prefent century, we are prefented with 
anecdotes of fome of the moft diftinguifhed authors who have 
figured in it:—the bare recital of whofe names would fill many 
pages of our review. Some of the moft interefting and enter- 
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1731, he wrote an Anfwer to Bowman’s Sermon on the Traditions of 
the Clergy, &c. &c. But his tract on the Origia of Printing (in which 
he was much aflified by his icgenious Biographer), and his Conjec- 
tures on the new Teftament, are pe:formances which molt ftrongly 
ma;k his abilities, learning, and application. 
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taining accounts are of Mr, Nelfon, Dean Stanhope, Mrs, El- 
ftob (celebrated for her knowledge of the Saxon language), Mr. 
Markland, Dr. W. Wotton, Dr. John Taylor, Dr, Courayer, 
Bithop Tanner, Bifhop Littleton, Dr. Middleton, Dr. S$. Chand- 
ler, Mr. S. Richardfon, Maittaire, Bifhop Pococke, Carte the 
Hiftorian, Mr. Thomas Edwards author of the Canons of Cri- 
ticifm, Dr. J. Brown, Dr. Beattie, Bifhop Clayton, George 
Vertue the Painter, Mr. Burgh, Browne Willis the celebrated 
Antiquary, Dr. Mead, Dr. Jortin, Dr. Armftrong, Mr. Gar- 
rick, Bifhop Squire, Mr. Rowe-Mores, Dr. William Friend, 
Mr. Spence, Mr. Chefleden the celebrated Surgeon, Dr. 
Zach. Grey, Dr. John Ward, Dr. Parfons, Mr, Hooke, Mr. 
Hollis, Dr. Borlafe, Mr. Henry Baker, Bifhop Warburton, Sir 
William Brown, Dr. Salter, &c. &c. &c. 

Mr. Nichols’s refources have been very numerous and very 
refpectable, He teils us, that he had once an intention of giv- 
ing an alphabetical lift of all the friends who have afforded him 
affiftance in this elaborate undertaking; but, fays he, £ they are 
now fo numerous, that to name them would certainly be confi- 
dered as oftentation ; and to fome of them (to Sir John Pringle, 
Dr. Richardfon, Dr. Fothergill, and Mr. Coftard) thofe thanks 
would come too late, which to the furviving contributors are 
neverthelefs very cordially paid.” Some anachronifms have un~ 
aveidably arifen from the works having been fo long pafling 
through the prefs. Many of them, however, are corrected it 
the Appendix, which is exceedingly copious, and abounds with 
frefh itores of literary information and entertainment; and in 
which the Author choofes rather to appear triflingly minute, than 
to fuffer articles to remain which it was in his power to correct 
or improve, 

From the multifarious matter which lies before us, we will 
felect, for the amufement of our Readers the account given of 
that truly great fcholar, and original writer, Dr. Warburton, 
the late Bifhop of Gloucefter. But for the anecdotes relative 
to this celebrated perfon, we muft refer the curious Reader te 


our next Review. DB -d-k. 


Art. VIII. Letters from an American Farmer, CoNCLUDED. See 
Review for Auguf. 


HE interefting materials of which thefe letters are coms 
pofed will be a fufficient apology for extending our ac- 
count of them beyond¢ he limits ufually affigned to publications 


of this clafs, 
There are few parts of thefe letters that will excite greater 


aftonifhment in the breafts of thofe who are unacquainted with 
the rigour with which the poor flaves are treated in the fouthern 
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States of America, than that in which our Author fo feelingt 
defcribes (and we fear without exaggeration), the ftate of the 
negroes in South Carolina: 

‘ While all is joy, feftiviry, and happinefs, fays he, in Charles. 
Town, would you imagine that fcenes of mifery overfpread in the 
country? Their ears by habit are become deaf, their hearts are hard. 
ened; they neither fee, hear, nor feel for the woes of their poor 
flaves, from whofe painful labours all their wealth proceeds. Here 
the horrors of flavery, the hardfhip of incefiant toils, are unfeen; 
and no one thinks with compaffion of thofe fhowers of {weat and of 
tears which, from the bodies of Africans, daily drop, and moiften the 
ground they till. The cracks of the whip, urging thefe miferable 
beings to exceflive labour, are far too diftant from the gay capital to 
be heard. The chofen race eat, drink, and live happy, while the 
unfortunate one grubs up the ground, raifes indigo, or hufks the 
rice ; expofed to a fun full as fcorching as their native one; without 
the fupport of good food, without the cordials of any chearing li- 
quor. This great contraft has often afforded me fubjects of the moft 
affifing meditation. On the one fide, behold a people enjoying all 
that life affords moit bewitching and pleafurable, without labour, 
without fatigue, hardly fubjected to the trouble of wifhing. With 
gold, dug from Peruvian mountains, they order veffels to the coafls 
of Guinea; by virtue of that gold, wars, murders, and devaftations 
are committed in fome harmlefs, peaceable African neighbourhood, 
where dwelt innocent people, who even knew not but that all men 
were black, The daughter torn from her weeping motker, the child 
from the wretched parents, the wife from the loving hufband; whole 
families {wept away, and brought through ftorms and tempelts to this 
rich metropolis! There, arranged like horfes at a fair, they are 
branded like cattle, and then driven to toil, to ftarve, and to lan- 

vith for a few years on the different plantations of thefe citizens. 
And for whom muft they work? For perfons they know not, and 
who have no other power over them than that of violence; no other 
right than what this accurfed metal has given them! Strange order 
of things! Oh, Nature, where art thou ?—Are not thefe blacks thy 
children as well as we? On the other fide, nothing is to be feen but 
the mot diffufive mifery and wretchednefs, uarelieved even in thought 
or with! Day after day they drudge on, without any profpect of ever 
reaping for themfelves; they are obliged to devote their lives, their 
limbs, their wil!, and every vital exertion to fwell the wealth of 
matters, who look not upon them with half the kindnefs and affec- 
tion with which they confider their dogs and horfes, Kindnefs and 
affeStion are not the portion of thofe who till the earth, who carry 
burdens, who conver: the logs into ufeful, boards. This reward, 
fimple and natural as one would conceive it, would border on hu- 
manity; and planters muft have none of it! 

* If negroes are permitted to become fathers, this fatal ind s}gence 
Only tends to increafe their mifery; (he poor com.anions of their 
fcanty ;leafures are likewile the comparions of their iabours; and 
when at fome critical feafons they could with to fee chem relieved, 
with cears in their eyes they behold them perhaps daubly opp cilecs 
obliged to bear the burden of naure~a fata! prefentemwas well ae tent 
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of unabated ta‘ks. How many have I feen curling the irrefifttible 
propenfity> and regretting, that by having tafted of thofe harmlefs 
joys, they had become the authors of double mifery to their Wives. 
Like their matters, they are not permitted to partake of thofe inef- 
fable fenfations with which nature infpires the hearts of fathers and 
mothers; they muit repel them all, and become callous and paffive. 
This unnatural fiate often occafions the moft acute, the moft pungent 
of their afflictions; they have no time, like us, tenderly to rear their 
helplef: offspring, to nurfe them on their knees, to enjoy the delight 
of being parents. Their paternal fondnefs is embittered by confis 
dering, that if their children live, they muft live to be flaves like 
themfelves ; no time is allowed them to exercife their pious office, the 
mothers mutt faften them on their backs, and, with this double load, 
follow their hufbands in the field’, where they too often hear no 
other found but that of the voice or whip of the t.fk-mafter, and the 
cries of their infants, broiling in the fun. Thef2 unfortunare crea- 
tures cry and weep like their parents, without a poflibil:ty of relief; 
the very inft:nét of the brute, fo laudable, fo irrefitlible, rans coun- 
ter here to their mafter’s intereft; and to that god, all the laws of 
nature muft give way. Thus planters get rich; fo raw, fo unexpe- 
rienced am | in this mode of life, that were I to be poffeffed of a 

Jantation, and my flaves treated as in general they are here, never 
could I reft in peace; my fleep would be perpetually difturbed by a 
retrofpect of the frauds committed in Africa, in order to entrap them; 
frauds furpafling in enormity every thing which a common mind can 
poflibly conceive. I fhould be thinking of the barbarous treatment 
they meet with on fhip-board; of their anguifh, of the defpair ne- 
ceflarily infpired by their fituation, when torn from their friends and 
relations ; when delivered into the hands of a people differently co- 
loured, whom they cannot underftand; carried in a ftrange machine 
Over an ever-agitated element, which they had never feen before; and 
finally delivered over to the feverities of the whippers, and the excef- 
five labours of the field. Can it be poffible that the force of cuftom 
fhould ever make me deaf to all thefe reflections, and as infenfible to 
the injuftice of that trace, and to their miferies, as the rich inhabit- 
ants of this town feem to be? What then is man; this being who 
boafts o much of the excellence and dignity of his nature, among 
that variety of unfcrutable myfleries, ot unfolvable problems, with 
which he is furrounded ? The reafon why man has been thus created, 
is not the leatt aftonifhing! It is f.id, | know, that they are much 
happier here than in the Weft Indies; becaufe land being cheaper 
upon this continent than in thote iflands, the fields allowed them to 
raife their fubfiftence from, are in general more extenfive, The only 
poffible chance of any alleviation depends on the humour of the plan- 
ters, who, bred in the mid{t of flaves, learn from the example of 
their parents to defpife them; and feldom conceive either from reli- 
gion of phiicfophy, any ideas that tend to make their fate lets cala- 
mitous, except foe ftrong native tendernels of heart, fome rays of 
philanthropy, overcome the obduracy contvatted by habie.’ 

Tt will furely be one of the fir@ regulations of general po- 
licy, as foon as the turbulency of the umes will permit the Ame- 
Ti€ans to attend to internal reformation, to reftore to theie tacir 
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unfortunate fellow-creatures a full enjoyment of the rights of free 
men. The quakers are the only people, as a body, among whom 
fhort-fighted felf-intereft has given way to juttice, humanity, 
and religion; they having been the firft to fet the example of 
emancipating their flaves. The effect of this benevolent a@ js 
pleafingly related in a letter from a Ruffian gentleman, defcrib. 
ing the vifit he paid, at the requeft of our Author, to Mr. John 
Bertram, the celebrated Penn/ylvanian botanift. 

* By what means, faid I, Mr. Bertram, do you rule your flaves {9 
well, that they feem to do their work with all the cheerfulnefs of 
white men? He anfwered—‘* Though our erroneous prejudices and 
Opinions once induced us to look upon them as fit only for flavery, 
though ancient cuftom had very unfortunately taught us to keep them 
in bondage; yet of late, in confequence of the remonftrances of {e- 
veral friends, and of the good books they have publifhed on that 
fubject, our fociety treats them very differently. With us they are 
now free. I give thofe whom thee didft fee at my table, eighteen 
pounds a year, with victuals and clothes, and all other privileges 
which white men enjoy. Our fociety treats them now as the com- 
panions of our labours; and by this management, as well as by 
means of the education we have given them, they are in general be- 
come a new fet of beings. ‘Thofe whom I admit to my table, I have 
found to be good, truity, moral men; when they do not what we 
think they fhould do, we difmifs them, which is al! the punifhment 
we inflict. Other focieties ef Chriltians keep them fill as flaves, 
without teaching them any kind of religious principles : what motive 
befide fear can they have to behave well? In the firft fettlement of 
this province, we employed them as flaves, I acknowledge; but 
when we found that good example, gentle admonition, and religious 
principles cou'd lead them to fubordination and fobriety, we relin- 
quifhed a method fo contrary to the profeffion of Chriflianity. We 
gave them freedom, and yet few have quitted their ancient mafiers. 
‘The women breed in our families; and we become attached to one 
another. I taught mine to read and to write; they love God, and 
fear his judgments. ‘The olde{t perfon among them tranfaéts my 
bufinefs in Philadelphia, with a punctuality, from which he has never 
deviated. ‘They conftantly attend our meetings, they participate in 
health and ficknefs, infancy and old age, in the advantages our {o- 
ciety affords. Such are the means we have made ufe of, to relieve 
them from that bondage and ignorance in which they were kept be- 
fore. Thee perhaps haft been {furprifed to fee them at my table ; but 
by elevating them to the rank of freemen, they neceffarily acquire 
that emulation, without which we ourfelves fhould fall into debafe- 
ment and profligate ways.” 

The whole of this letter is exceedingly interefting. Mr. 
Bertram, the Linnzus of America, was originally no more than 
an inconfiderable and unlettered farmer of Pennfylvania, who ree 
ceived the firft bias of his botanical purfuits from an accidental 
contemplation on the curious formation of a field daify, while 
he was repofing himfelf undgr the fhade of a tree, after being 
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ftioued with holding the plough. This felf-taught philofo- 
her has been honoured by the correfpondence of the firft bo- 
tanifts of Europe ; and even by a crowned head, the accomplifhed 
Queen Ulrica of Sweden. He has alfo been employed in makin 
very extenfive botanical collections for the King of Great Bri- 
n. 
“We cannot part with good Mr. HeGor St. John, the inge- 
nious author of thefe new * Pennfylvanian Farmer’s Letters, withe 
out thanking him for the entertainment and inftruction which 
he hath afforded us. If he fhould think proper to hold any 
further communication with the Public, on American fub- 
ieéts, we doubt not but he will be attended to with pleafure, by 
all who are admirers of natural, eafy compofition,—where truth 
and fimplicity unite with good fenfe, to furnifh the philofophic 


inquirer with rational amufement, and ufeful information. (Ltt : 


* A work with a fimilar title appeared fome years ago, but shat 
was a political production. Its author, if we miilake not, was Mr, 


Dickenfon. ‘ 
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Art IX. Dr. Stuart's Hiffory of Scotland, conctupep. See our 
lait Month’s Review. 


T is much to be regretted, that hiftorians fhould fo fre- 

quently feek for reputation in paths which almoft unavoid- 
ably deviate from truth. ‘That the ancients fel] into this error, 
in mingling with their narrative continued f{peeches and ha- 
rangues, has been often acknowledged ; and perhaps the fame 
objection may lie with equal force againft the formal delineation 
of characters in terms of general defcription, fo uiual in modern 
hiftory: for, in this method of dealing out praife or cenfure, a 
writer has full feope for communicating, in an indireé and al- 


mott imperceptible manner, his own private opinions and pre- | 


judices, and will therefore be often liable to miflead the judg~ 
ment of his readers. ‘This kind of writing, however, gives an 
author fo favourable an opportunity of difplaying his talents, 
that it is no wonder, if thofe who find themfelves equal to the 
tafk, chufe to embellifh their narrative with hiftorical pore 
traits, 

Dr. Stuart’s pen is particularly fuited to delineations of this 
nature. ‘There is a pointed brevity and ftrength in his diétion, 
which enables him to mark, with precifion and diftinétnefs, the 
features of the charaGters which he defcribes. Our Readers 
will, we doubt not, be pleafed with the bold and matterly ftyle 
in which the following characters are drawn. 

The death and the character of James Stuart Earl of Mur- 
tay are thus def{cribed ; 


7:4. ‘ James 
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‘ James Hamil:on, of Buthwelhaugh, who had been tzken a pri. 
foner at the battle of Langfide, obtained his liberty and life, but his 
eftates were forfeited. His wife, the heirefs of Woodhoufslie, retired 
upon this emergency to her paternal inheritance, in the hope that jt 
might efcape the rapacity of the Regent. He had, however, given 
it away in a gift to one of his favourites, Sir James Ballenden; and 
the initruments of his power having the inhumanity to firip her of 
her garments, and to turn her naked out of her houfe, in a cold and 
dark night, fhe became diftraed before the morning. Hamilton 
vowed revenge; and the Regent made a mockery of his threats, 
This contempt infpirited his paflions; and the humiliation of the 
hovu‘e o! Hamilton, to which he was nearly allied, foftered the eager. 
nefs of his difcontents. The madnefs of party fermented in him with 
the atrocioufnefs of rage. His mind reconciled itfelf to affafiination, 
After watching, for fome time, a proper opportunity to commit his 
horrible purp fe. he found it at Linlithgow. The Regent was to 
pafs through this town in his way from Stirling to Edinburgh. In. 
timations reached him, that Ham:Iton was now to perpetrate his de- 
fign; and he unaccountably neglected them. ‘The affaffin, in a 
houfe that belonged to the Archbifhop of S:. Andrews, waited deli- 
berately his approech, and fring his mafquet from a window, hhot 
him through the body. ‘The wound, when examined, was not judged 
to be mortal; but the Regent, finding its pain to increafe, prepared 
himfelf for death; and in a few hours his foul took its departure. 
A tieet horfe of the Abbot of Arbroth’s carried the affaflin to the pa- 
Jace of Hamilton ; and from thence he foon after effeéted his efcape 
into France. 

Such was the lamentable fate of James Stuart, Earl of Murray. 
Great talents, a pleafing exterior, and a propitious fortune, had 
conduéted him to diltinétion and eminence. A felfith and infatiable 
ambition was his ruling appetire; and he purfued its dittates with 
an unfbaken perfeverance. His inclination to afpire beyond the rank 
of a fubject was encouraged by the turbulence of his age; and his 
connections with Elizabeth overturned in him altogether the virtuous 
reftraints of allegiance and duty. He became an enemy to his filter 
and his fovereign ; and the arts by which he accomplithed her over- 
throw, are the vouchers of his capacity, and his demerits. His ob- 
ligations to her were exceflive; his ingratitude was monflrous; and 


‘no language has any terms of reproach that are fufliciently powerful 


to characterize his perfidioufnefs and cruelty to her. Uncommon 


‘pretenfions to fan&tity, and to the love of his country, with the per- 


etual affefation of atting under the impulie of honourable motives, 


‘concealed his purpofes, and recommended him to popular favour. 


His manners were grave, even to fadnefs. By a compofed and feveré 
deportment, and by oftentafious habits of devotion, he awakened 
and fecured the admiration of his contemporaries. His houfe had a 
greater refemblance to achurch than a palace. A dark folemanity 
reigned within its walls; aud his domettics were precife, pragmatical, 
and mortified. The more zealous of the clergy were proud of refort- 


‘Ing to him; and while he invited them to join with him in the exer- 


cifes of religion, he paid a flattering refpeét to their expofitions © 


the Scriptures, which he hypocritically coniidered as the facred ¥* 
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of his life. By an attention to law and juftice, he endeavoured to con- 
ciliate the approbation of men, upon whom he could not impofe by ° 
his affectations of piety. He was feculous in attending the court of 
(efion; and as the moit falutary ftatutes are of little avail where their 
adminiftration is corrupt, he reprefied with vigour the inordinate ve- 
nality of its fenators. ‘To the interetts of fcience and learning he was 
favourable in an uncommen degree ; and Buchanan, who had tafted 
his bounty, gives a varnith to his crimes. The glory of having 
atchieved the Keformation, afforded him a fame that was moft fee 
ducing and brilliant. His other projects were equally fuccefful ; and 
erhaps they were more difficult and arduous, butas they were little 
ditinguifhed by heroic action, and were far lefs honourable, they 
added no {plendor to his renown; and it has been fuppofed that his 
talents were more eminent in his youth, than in his riper age. His 
activity, however, had only changed its objects; and his capacity and 
ambition were, at all times, equally asdent and vigorous, His abi- 
lities, notwithftanding, though extenfive and various, were better 
calculated for the ftruggles of faéiion, than the fpeculations of polity. 
He was greater as a demagogue than as a minifter; and it was more 
flattering to him to be the viceroy of a foreign potentate, than to di- 
rect the councils of his natural fovereign. His genius aflimilated 
with bufile; and though he could be eafy and tranquil in the midit of 
dangers, the ever-flowing ftream of circumftances in the details of 
overnment, fatigued his attention, and difturbed his repofe. With 
acold and perfidious heart, he conferred favours without being gene- 
rous, and received them without being grateful. His enmity was 
implacable ; his friendfhip dangerous; and his careffes, oftener than 
his anger, preceded the ftroke of his refentment. ‘The ftandard of 
his private intereft directed all his actions, and was the meafure by 
which he judged of thofe of othermen, To the neceflities of his am- 
bition he was ready to facrifice every duty and every virtue; and in 
the paroxifms of his felfifhnefs, he feared not the commiffion of any 
crime or cruelty, however enormous or deteftable. Upon his eleva- 
tion to the Regency, he gave a free indulgence to his pride. He 
parted with that thew of fincerity and candour which had contributed 
to his rife, and became fullen and diftant. He neglected and defpifed 
his ancient friends, and, indulging himfelf in the enjoyment of ftate- 
linefs and adulation, aflumed that contemptuous air which befits only 
a defpot who is furrounded with flaves. ‘The pillars of his greatnefs 
were forfaking him; and the blow that laid him in the duft only pre- 
venied his exit in the field, or on the fcaffold. To the great body of 
the Scottifh nobles, whofe confequence he had humbled, his death 
Was a matter of flern indifference, or of fecret joy; but to the com- 
mon people, it was an object of fincere grief, and they lamented him 
long under the appellation of the godly Regent. Elizabeth bewailed 
in him a ftrenuous partizan, and a chofen inftrament by which fhe 
might fubvert the independency of Scotland; and Mary, tender and 
devout, wept over a brother, a heretic, and an enemy, whom a fud- 
cen and violent deftiny had overtaken in his guilty career, with his 
full load of unrepented crimes.’ 
The following is our Author’s defcription of that eminent: 


Reformer John Knox: 
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¢ The zeal which he had difpleyed in cverturning Popery, ang 
in refifting the defpotic projeéts of Mary of Lorraine, have dif. 
tinguifhed and immortalized his nsme; and upon the eftablifhment 
of the Reformation, he continued to act with fortitude according to 
his principles. His piety was ardent, and his a¢tivity indefatigable; 
his integrity was fuperior to corruption ; and his courage could not 
be fhaken by dangers or death. In literature and learning his pro. 
ficiency was flender and moderate; and to philofophy he was alto. 
gether a flranger. His heart was open, his judgment grester than 
his penetration, his temper fevere, his behaviour ruitic. ‘The fears 
and contempt he entertained of Popery were extravagant ; and while 
he propagated the reformed doétrines, he fancied he was advancing 
the purpofes of heaven. From his conviction that the ends he bad 
in view were the nobleft which can aQtuate a human creature, he was 
induced to imagine that he had a title to profecute them by all the 
methods within his power, His motives of conduct were ditinterefled 
and upright; but the flrain of his action and life deferve not com. 
mendation. He was ever earne{t to promote the glory of God; but 
he perceived not that this fublime maxim, in its unlimited exereife, 
confifts not with the weaknefs and imperfeQlions of man. It was 
pleaded by the murderers of Cardinal Beaton; and he fcrupled not 
to confider it as a fufficient vindication of them. It was appealed to 
bry Charles |X, as his apology for the maffacre of Paris ; and it was 
urged by Ravaillac as his juftifying motive for the affaffination cf 
Henry 1V. ‘Che moft enormous crimes have been prometed by it; 
and it ftimulated this Reformer to crac] devatiations and outrages, 
Charity, moderation, the love of peace, patience, and. humanity, 
were not in the number of his virtues. Vlapifts as well as Popery 
were the objects ef his deteftation; and though he had rifen to emi- 
nence by exclaiming againft the perfecutions of priefts, he was himfelf 
a perfecutor, His fufpicions that the Queen was determined to re- 
eftablifh the Popith religion, were rooted and uniform; and upon 
the moft frivolous pretences, he was ftrenuous to break that chain of 
cordiality which ought to bind together the prince and the people. 
He inveighed againit her government, and infulted her perfon with 
virulence and indecency. Ic flattered his pride to violate the duties 
of a fubjeét, and to fcatter fedition, He afiegied to dire&t the poli- 
ticians of his age; and the afcendant he maintained over the people, 
drew to him their refpeét and obeifance. He delivered his fenti- 
ments to them with the moft unbounded freedom ; and he fought not 
to reftrain or to difguife his impetuofity, or his peevifhnefs. His 
advices were prefled with heat; his admonitions were pronounced 
with anger; and whether his theme was a topic of polity, or of faith, 
his knowledge appeared to be equally infallible. He withed to be 
confidered as an organ of the Divine will. Contradi€tion inflamed 
him with hoftility; and his refentments took a deep, and a Jafting 
foundation. He confidered the temporal interefts of fociety as infe- 
rior to the ecclefiaftical; and, unacquainted alike with the objects of 
government, and the nature of man, he regarded the ftruggles of am 
ition as impious and profane; and knew not that the individual is 
earried to happinefs and virtue on the tide of his paflions, and that 


admiration and eminence are chiefly to be purchafed by the vigouls , 
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the fortitude, and the capacity which are exerted and difplayed ia 
ublic occupations. He inculcaied retired and afcetic virtues, He 
reached the unlimited contempt of this world ; he was a mortal ene- 
my to gaiety and mirth ; and it was his opinion that human life oughe 
to be confumed in the folemnities of devotion, in fufferance, and in 
forrow. The pride of fuccefs, the fpirit of adulation, the awe with 
which he ftruck the gaping and ignorant multitude, infpired him 
with a fuperlative coreeption cf his own merits. He miftook fora 
prophetic impulie the illutions of a heated fancy ; and with an in- 
temperate and giddy vanity he ventured at times to penetrate into the 
future, and to reveal the myfleries of Providence. Not contented 
with being a faint, he afpired to be a prophet. In difcharging the 
functions of his miniftry, his ardour was proportioned to his fincerity. 
Afliduous and fervent toils, watchful and anxious cares wafted his 
frength, and haflened his diffolution. He faw it approach without 
terror; fpoke with exaltation of the fervices which he had rendered 
to the Gofpel and the church; and was almoft conitantly in prayer 
with the brethren. His confidence of a happy immortality was fe- 
cure and firm, and difdained the flightett mixture of fufpicion or 
doubt. He furrendered his fpirit with cheerfulnefs, and without a 
fraggle. It belongs to hiflory to de‘cribe with candour his virtues 
as well as his imperfections; and it may be obferved in alleviation of 
the Jatter, that the times in which he lived were rude and fierce; and 
that his patlion for converts, and his pronenefs to perfecution, while 
they rofe more immediately out of the intenfenefs of his belief, and 
the natural violence of his temperament, were keenly and warmly 
fotered by his profefional habits. The members of every fpiritual 
polity are neceflarily employed in extending its glory, and in ad- 
vancing its interefts ; and in that age the conflicts between the Popith 
and the Proreftant doSrines had been driven to their wildeft fury. 
To protect religion is the apparent end of every form of ecclefiaftical 
government; yet the articles of faith held out by each being dif- 
cordant and hoftile, the guides of every church are in a continual 
warfare. They contend refpectively for the tenets entrufted to them; 
and where they are not corrupted by the riches of their eftablifhment 
into an indolent indifference, that brings religion into contempt, 
they are ftrenuous, like our Reformer, to increale their confequence, 
to difiufe the malevolent diflike of other religioniits, and to kindle 
into ferment and agitation the engrieft and the moft incurable paflions 
ofmankind. ‘They give a check :o religion in its happieft principle 
of univerfal benevolence; they are guards to prevent the truth from 
taking its boldeft and wideit range; the advantages they produce 
compenfate not their calamities ; and perhaps it would be fortunate 
for human affairs, if the expence, the formalities, and the abufes of 
religious eftablifhments were for ever at an end; if fociety were de- 
prived alike of the fovereign Pontiff with his tiara, the ftalled Bifhop, 
and the mortified Prefbyter ; if no confeflions and creeds were held 
Out as ftandards of purity and doétrine; if faith and futurity were 
left unfettered like philofophy and fcience; if nations were not 
harnefled in opinions like horfes to a carriage; and if every 
rm heart were the only temple where he was to worthip his 
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Of the celebrated princefs, Mary Queen of Scots, our Au. 
thor gives the following lively and incerefting, but perhaps flat. 
tering, portrait: 

* Her abilities were an honour to her birth, which was moft illgf. 
trious. Her virtues were great; her misfortunes greater. While the 
was Capable of profound views, and a bold policy, fhe was firm and 
ftrenuous, Her underitanding was clear, her judgment penetrating, 
her fpirit lofty, her application vigorous. But fhe was called to the 
exercife of royalty in an unhappy and mott critical period. The 
troubles of the Reformation had confirmed the turbulence of her 
nobles; and fhe had been accuflomed to the orderly government, and 
the refined and feducing manners of France. The zeal of her people 
for the new opinions was moft pafliorate; and fhe was attached to 
the antient religion with a keennefs that excited their fears. Her 

rime minifters, though able and popular, were deftizute of integrity 
and patriotif{m; and a confpiracy to difturb her peace, and to accom. 
plith her ruin was formed early by an imperious rival, who, to exor- 
bitant power and immenfe wealth, added the fingular felicity of 
being directed by ftatefmen devoted to her purpofes, and poffeffed of 
the greateft talents. With the happieft intentions, with public fpirit 
and the love of juoftice, with moderation, liberality, and {plendour, 
fhe attained not the praife of true glory. Circumvented by the 
treachery of fmiling and corrupted counfellors, and expofed to the 
unceafing hatred and fufpicions of turbulent ecclefiaitics, the perpe- 
tually experienced the miferies of difappoin:ment, and the malignity 
of detractions. With great capacity for bufinefs, fhe was unfuccefs- 
ful in affairs. Infinitely amiable in her private deportment, fhe en- 
joyed not tranquillity and happinefs. She was candid and open; 
engaging and generous. Her manners were gentle, her temper 
cheerful, her converfation eafy and flowing, her wit polite, her in- 
formation various, her tafle elegant. But her hufbands, like her 
courtiers, were eager to interrupt her profperity and enjoyments ; and 
while her adminiftration was deformed with difaiters and faction, her 
domeftic life was embittered with difquietudes and forrow. With 
every claim to felicity, fhe was expofed to all the crofies of fortune; 
and her form, which gave a fplendour to her rank, her abilities, her 
virtues, and her accomplifhments, ferved to ennoble her afflictions. 
‘The incomparable beauty and expreflion of her countenance, the ex- 
quifite propriety of her ftature, and the exact fymmetry of her fhape, 
attracted and fixed the admiration of every beholder. In her air, her 
walk, her gefture, fhe mingled majefly and grace. Her eyes, which 
were of a dark grey, {poke the fituations and fenfibility of her mind; 
the found of her voice was melodious and affecting; and her hair, 
which was black, improved the brightnefs of her complexion. To 
give the greateft luftre to her perfon, fhe tock a full advantage of the 
adventitious aids and garniture of drefs. She difcovered an inex- 
hauftible fancy in the richnefs and variety of her garments. She de- 
lighted in jewels and precious ftones; and fhe was anxioufly curious 
in the finenefs and fathion of her linen. But while her mind and her 
perfon were fo perfect and fo alluring, fhe was not exempted from 
frailties. Though capable of diffimulation, and acquainted with the 


aris of management and addrefs, the did not fufficienily — 
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modate herfelf to the manners of her people. Her refpe& for her ree 
ligion was too fond and dvating to confift with the policy ard rhe 
dignity of a great fovereign. In her counfellors the uniformly res 
poled too unbounded a confid.nce; and from the foftnefs of her na- 
ture, fhe could be feduced to give them her trufi even after their de- 
meanour was equivocal and fufpicious, lier clemency was not 

aided by prudence, and was generally repaid with ingratitude and 
infult. ‘Tothe Proteftant clergy, whofe infolence was inordinate and 
feditious, fhe conduéted herfelf, fometimes with a paffion that was 
unbecoming, and fometimes with a remiffnefs that detracted from her 
confequence. A determined contempt, or a vigorous feverity, would 
have fuited better with her royal condition. She received her im- 
preflions with too much vivacity; and from the delicacy of her or- 

anization, fhe was difpofed to that {pirit of caprice which is in fome 
meafure chara¢teriftic of her fex; but which, though of.en pleafant, 
and even delightful, in the ftill and endearing intercour‘e of private 
life, betrays in public concerns the fufpicion of inconitancy and in- 
difcretion. Her faults, however, were the refult of amiable weak- 
nefles; and they excite regret rather than indignation. The mott 
unpardonable error of her life was the romant:c impradence with 
which fhe ventured into England, and entrufted herielt to the power 
of Elizabeth. By courage and perfeverance fhe might have defeated 
the turbulence and ambition of her nobles; and experience and time 
would have opened up to her all the arts of government. But by this 
fatal ftep fhe involved herfelf in difficulties which the was never able 
tofurmount. Elizabeth, to whom her abilities and beauty were a 
fource of the moit unrelenting jealoufy and anger, embraced with a 
ferocious ardour the opportunity of humbling her completely as a 
Queen, and as a woman. She was expofed to all the praétices of a 
cunning and a wicked vengeance. The vileft calumnies, the moft 
infulting mortifigations, the moft ftudied barbarisies were employed 
againft her. She was made to exchange a kingdom for a prifon; 
and while fhe felt in her own perfon the cruelleft injuries, fhe was af- 
fitted with the dangers that threatened her country and her fon. 
An inclement and fufpicious adverfary, who dreaded to encounter her 
when at liberty, tarnifhed the glory of an illuftrious reign, by trampe 
ling upon her iceptre while fhe was acaptive. The rivalthip of beauty, 
itill more perhaps than of talents, foftered the refentments of Eliza- 
beth; and while fhe made Mary to fotfer under her power, the found 
the moit exquifite delight in overturning the dominion of her charms. 
I: pleafed her in the greateft degree, that the beauty of the Scottith 


‘princefs fhould wafle itfelf in folitude, that fhe thould be kept at a 


diftance from admiration and homage, and that fhe fhoa!d never experi- 
ence, in any fortunate alliance, the melting tendernefs, and the de- 
licate fenfibilities of connubial love. During the long period which 
paffed from the flight of Mary into England till her death, her mi- 
feries were intenfe, piercing, and uninterrupted, The bitter cup of 
her fortune, which often overflowed, never ceated to be full. But, 
though agonizing with conftant afflictions, and though crowned with 
thorns, fhe ftill remembered that fhe was a Queen, and maintained 
the elevation and the dignity which became her. To overwhelm her 


With diftrefs and anguifh, Elizabeth fcrupled not to infult and to vio- 
late 
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Jate the moft eftablithed principles of law and juflice, the honoup of 
hofpitality, the reverence of her fex, the holinefs of religion, the fo. 
Jemnity of engagements, the ties of relation, the feelings of humg. 
nity, the fanctity of innocence, and the majefty of Kings. But no 
infolence of tyranny, no refinement of anger, and no pang of woe 
could conquer or deltroy her greatnefs and her fortitude. Her mind, 
which grew in its powers under ftruggles and calamity, feemed even 
to take a ftrain of vigour from the atrocious paffions of her riya] - 
and during her lamentable captivity, and in her dying fcene, the 
difplayed a magnanimity and a heroifm that perhaps may have been 
equalled, but which has never been furpafled in any age, or in any 


nation.’ siti 
Every one muft perceive in this character an high wrought: 


ftrain of panegyric, which neceflarily awakens fome fufpicion of 
partiality. The delineation, however, as well as the preceding 
—(and many other paflages of equal merit might have been fe- 
le&ted }— wil] doubtlefs give the Public no unfavourable impref- 
fion of our Author’s talents as a writer. In our judgment, his 
ftyle is for the moft part elegant aad animated, and fometimes 
clothed with all the brilliancy and embellifhment which hiftory 
admits of: but he frequently falls into a laboured concifenefs, 
and an artificial arrangement, which give his work fomewhat of 
the air of atranflation from another language. Our concern 
for the prefervation of the purity of the Englifh tongue ob- 
liges us likewife to remark, that Dr. S. fometimes adopts a kind 
of phrafeology, not altogether confiftent with the idiom of the 
Englith language. 

The following phrafes feem nearer allied to the French than 
to the Englifh tongue: The clergy the mof? learned and able, 
held frequent confultations—rhe newnels, the greatnefs, and the 
complication of her cares—an infult the mof? flagrant and the 
moft manifeft—fhe has been kind enough to reproach to me my 

outh and inexperience—found zhe means to break off—the Ear] 
of Lennox had no talents for ajfairs—detailing her fervices—it 
confifted with her fecurity and prudence [ for, her fecurity re- 
quired] infinitely humiliating, infinitely forry, infinitely impopu- 
Jar, &c. 

Thefe phrafes muft be claffed under the head of Scottici/ms: 
they importuned her to condefcend upon the particulars of a pro- 
per fcheme—in the event of the failure of children—the Queen 
was in ufe to hunt—the faid, fhe would be happy to give him— 
fhe perceived the troubles to which fhe would be expoted. 

Grammatical propriety, or the idiom of the Englifh language, 
appears to be violated in the phrafes which follow :—his mind 
was not fufficiently vigorous to bear with f{uccefs and propriety— 
efteem of them—in/i/ting to know—to confole with her—if they 
meant to operate their purpofe—fhe meditated its painful enjoy- 
ments— command over a mufical inftrument, Th 
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' The following are inelegant redundancies :—a confinement 
grore rigorous and Aevere than what fhe had hitherto experienced 
—he felt his courage te forfake him—fhe was now at her free- 
dom and diderty. 

The following phrafes are fingular, and feem to convey the 
Author’s meaning obfcurely :—Exa/perated all the other fources 
of her refentment—inveterate Aabits of infult fortified them into a 
contempt of authority—till a full provocation has been given to 
their importance and their paflions—the sardne/s of their wants 
jrritated their refentments—to carry a penetrating eye to his 
operations—the madnefs of party fermented in him with the 
atrocioutnefs of rage—the negociations grew into length—the 
fulnefs of his demerits and their exact knowledge of them, 
while they acted as a fpur, impelling their fears and goading on 
their activity, were yet a fource that could engender turmoils and 
calamities. 

This detail of minute inaccuracies may poflibly be of fome 
ufe to the ingenious Author in a future edition of his work; at 
leaft, it may ferve to guard young adventurers in literature from 
being led aftray, by adefire of adorning and elevating their 
ftyle, into that fingularity and novelty of expreffion, which in 
the prefent itate of our language is feldom attempted with fuc- 
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ArT. X. 


I, prt du Dauphin, Pere de Louis XV. &e. i.e. The Life 
of the Dauphin (Duke of Burgundy), Father of Lewis 

XV. compofed from authentic Memoirs, and enriched with fome 
of the Compofitions of that illuftrious Prince. By the Abbé 
Poyart, Member of feveral Academies, &c. 2 Vols. in r2me, 
Containing 828 pages. Paris. 1782.——This excellent book 
exhibits a model to princes, and an ineftimable colle&tion of im- 
portant and inftructive leflons to their preceptors. Happy the 
prince and the preceptor, that fhall be able to read it, without a 
bluth arifing to betray the inward feelings of confufion and re- 
morfe! The man who undertakes to form a prince, undertakes, 
‘Indeed, a momentous and arduous tafk, fince the happinefs of 
millions of his fellow-creatures depends upon his virtue, his ta- 
lents, and his fuccefs: yet with what levity and facility the talk 
is alumed, and with what negligence and incapacity it is per- 
formed, the nations of the world know to their coft. The im- 
portant tafk was neither thus aflumed nor performed by Fenelon; 
We ice in the work before us a candid, faithful, and moft inte- 
' refting 
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refting portraiture both of the preceptor and the pupil, as they 
fulfil their refpeStive parts in the iphere of education; and we 
have beheld and ftudied the reprefentation with inftruétion and 
delight. The Duke of Burgundy was feven years old when hé 
was committed to the care of Fenelon; great natural parts, ac: 
companied with a conftitutional properfity to vehement anger, 
and with the defects of pride, impatience, and caprice, which 
flattery forms in the minds of princes, even from their cradle, 
rendered him a difficult but, at the fame time, an interefting 
fubject for education. Accordingly, the field was admirably 
cultivated, and it yielded the faireft and richeft fruits. With 
what a gentle, firm, and intelligent band Fenelon eradicated 
the weeds, watered, cherifhed, defended from bad air and ins 
clement weather the tender plants, and promoted their growth, 
we {ee here related in fuch a manner, as muft pleafe and touch 
every Reader, who is endowed with moral fenfibility and good 
tafte. 

The papers, from which this work is compofed, were 
communicated to our Author by the Abbé Soldini, Confeflor 
to the prefent King of France. The Abbé had them from 
the late Dauphinefs, and has given public teftimony to their 
authenticity in a letter, that is inferted in the Preface. The 
work is alfo enriched with farther materials, drawn from the 
writings and papers of Madame de Maintenon, the Archbifhop 
of Cambray, the Abbés De Choi/y and Fleury, of whom the late 
ter was one of the Sub-preceptors to the Prince, and the Mili- 


_tary Memoirs of the Marquis de Quincy, the Marfhal Duke of 


Berwick, and other cotemporary hiftorians of different na- 
tions. 

The citizen of the world and the friend of man will read this 
work with pleafure, and the fubjeéts of France will, no doubt, 
read it with peculiar feclings.—We fhall cite but one paflage 
from the writings of the Duke of Burgundy, which are to be 
found in thefe volumes. The paflage is remarkable, not for the 
novelty of the thought, but for the energy with which it is exe 
prefled, and the humane ientiments it difcovers in a prince, 
who, confidering his years, was as great in the field * as he was 
wife in the cabinet.—** The moft fuccefsfal war (fays he) is al- 
ways ruinous, and each victory is a wound to the vitals of a 
country. The only war that can be juff is that which is mece/- 


_—_ | 





* Doubts have been formed o the Duke of Burgunay s miliary 
genius and abilities from his {uppofed conduéi in the army, com- 
manded by Venoome, in the year 1--2; but vew light js cait upon 
ths matter by the Abbe Poyarr in thefe volu:res, and the reputa- 
tion of the Prince is ably defended—at the expence, indeed, of that 
of the General. 
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ary. But let it be remembered, that when we conclude war to 
he nece/fjary, We conclude, at the fame time, that it is necefJary to 
jin the nation of men and money; that it is meceffary to 
flence the laws of humanity and juftice ; that it is neceffary to 
open a door to a multitude of abufes ; in a word, that it is ne- 
weffary to fuffer innumerable calamities, and expofe ourfelves to 
evils of which we neither can forefee the term nor the iffue :— 
all thefe are the natural and inevitable confequences of every 
war.” ; 

II. Nowvenux Effais fur Paris, &c. i.e. New Effays concerns 
ing Paris,—being a Continuation of thofe of M. de SAINTFOIS. 
2Vols. 12mo. Paris. 1781.——This compilement is the pro- 
du@tion of a certain Chevalier Du CoupRal, who feems to 
entertain no apprehenfion of being efteemed inferior to his pre~ 
deceflor in this walk of literature. We are not quite fo free as 
the Chevalier from this kind of apprehenfion; neverthelefs, 
among many trivial anecdotes, well known {craps of hiftory, 
and portraits of eminent characters, that have been daubed over 
and over again, we find fome curious facts, anecdotes, particu- 
larities and etymologies, that, every now and then, hinder one 
from laying down the book, or Jetting it fall—in a nod. 

III. M. Sonnerat, Commiflary of the Marine, Correfpon- 
dent of the Royal Academy of Sciences, and already advan- 
tageoufly known by the publication of his Voyage to New Guinea t, 
offers to the Public, dy /ub/eription, a work of much greater con- 
fequence, as will appear by its tithe—Voyage aux Indes Orientales 
eta Chine, par Ordre du Roi, depuis ? Année 1774 jufqu'a T Année 
1781, &c. i.e. A Voyage to the Eaft Indies and to China, 
made by the Kinc’s Orper, during the Space of Six Years 
(from 1774 to 1781) ;—containing an Account of the Manners, 

eligion, Arts and Sciences of the Indians, Chinefe, Peguans, 
and Malyachians: to which are annexed, Od/ervations on the 
Cape of Good Hope, the Ifles of France and Bourbon, the Mal- 
divas, Ceylon, and Malacca; and Details relative to the Natu- 
ral Hiftory of thofe Countries, both in the Animal and Vegetable 
Kingdoms. 

This title, however comprehenfive, docs not give a full and 
adequate idea of what this important work is to contain: we 
Mutt, therefore, have recourfe to the Profpeétus of M. SonneE- 
RaT, to initruct our Readers more fully on this head. ‘This 
induftrious and intelligent traveller feems to have been fully 
perfuaied of the peculiar difficulties that attend inquiries into 
the manners, politics, fcvence, and religion of the Indians, 
from the local divifions of their country, the myfterious allee 
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_t Gt which tar ker mention will be made in our Review ; an Eng- 
h tranflation of this Voyage having been lately publithed. - 
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gories that envelope their religion, and the fables that difguife 
their hiftory, in confequence of their pretenfions to an oricin 
much more remote than that of the human fpecies. Thefe dif. 
ficulties he hopes to have furmounted, in a great meafure, by a 
long refidence in India, by connections formed in the different 
cafles, by a careful ftudy of the language and its different dia. 
le&ts, by an acquaintance with the facred books, and the con- 
verfation of the Brahmins. — The work, which M. Sonnerar 
has compofed from materials thus induftrioufly acquired, is com. 
prifed in two quarto volumes, which are to be enriched with 
140 plates. Tne firft treats of the great Peninfula of India, its 
revolutions from the laft war to the lofs of Pondicherry (taken 
from the French), its topography and commerce, the divifion of 
the Indians into cafes or tribes, the manners, language, and 
arts of thofe which compofe thefe tribes, their tafte for allegory 
and the compofition of fables, exemplified by the tranflation-of 
fome pieces of that kind, the ftate of fcience among them, their 
opinion concerning the origin and duration of the world, their 
fyftems of aftronomy, their manner of dividing time, their no- 
tions of the metempfychofis, of Heaven and Hell; every thing 
relative to their religious doctrines, rites, ceremonies, feftivais, 
marriages, and funerals ; the re(emblance between their religious 
worlhip with that of the Chinefe, Siamefe, and Peguans, and 
that of ancient nations, whofe empire no longer fubfifts. This 
volume concludes with an hiftory of the Indian Coenobites, who 
are fo highly revered in thofe countries, which they have filled 
with their fuperftition and fanaticifm. 

The fecond volume contains a compendious view of Indian 
mythology, the ftate of manners, arts, and fciences in China, 
an account of the manners of the Peguans, and their commerce 
with the European nations, as alfo of the revolutions that have 
happened during an hundred years paft, in the kingdoms of 
Pegu and Ava, countries very littlke known, and which have 
hitherto attracted the attentive obfervation of no traveller. The 
hiftory of Pega is followed by that of Wadagaftar, which con- 
tains an account of the arts, manners, and cultoms of that great 
ifland, and a particular defcription of its fouthern provinces. 
The work is terminated by obfervations on the Cape of Good 
Hope, the ifles of France and Pourbon, the Maldivas, Ceylon, 
and Malacca, and the natural hiftory of al! thefe places is treated 
in the fame manner with that of New Guinea, formerly pub- 
lithed by our Author. 

The fubfcription is 36 livres, the half of which is to be paid 
on fubfcribing, and the other half at the delivery of the two 
volumes in December 1782. A certain number of copies will 
be printed on a large paper, with the plates illuminated, at the 


price of 120 livres, payable in two terms.—Non-fubleriben 
wi 
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will be obliged to pay 48 livres for the work in fheets, inftead 


oy 
IV. Effi fur P Eleéiricité naturelle et artificielle, &ec. i.e. An 
Effay on Natural and Artificial Electricity, by Count de CE- 
pepg, Colonel in the Circle of Weftphalia, and Member of 
feveral Academies. 2 Vols, 8vo. Paris. 1781.—-This is the 
performance of a young nobleman, who is an elegant and lively 
writer, as well as an ardent and attentive obierver. ‘The fub- 
jects treated in this Effay are, the clectrical fluid, its nature, and. 
its moft palpable effects—the elements of light and fhre—origi- 
nal electrics and conduétors—the effects of artificial electricity, 
and of that of the tourmaline—the Leyden experiment—the 
electrophorus — earthquakes, volcanos, Will with a whifp—thun- 
der ftorms, water-fpouts, hail, magneti{m, the influence of elec- 
tricity,and magneti{m upon animals and vegetation, the cleéctri- 
city of the fun, planets, comets, zodiacal light, and Aurora 
Borealis. ( 

V. Hiftoire Generale des Provinces Unies, &c. i.e. A General 
Hiftory of the United Provinces, dedicated to the Duke of Or- 
leans. By Mefirs. D#%%, Ancient Mafter of Requefts and 
Sx#«. 8 Vols. gto. Paris. 1781. This is not a new 
work. It was publifhed many years ago, and fell from the 
prefs almoft perpendicularly into deferved obiivion. It wants 
the molt effzntial parts of the Dutch hiftory, being carried down 
no farther than the year 164%, after which we are entertained 
with a Monkith chronicle of the ftate of the Romifh church in 
the province of Utrecht, which is meagre and infipid in the 
utmoft degree. As to hiftorical truth, it is barbaroufly muti- 
lated throughout this work ; often, we believe, through igno- 
rance, and trequently, we fufpect, to accommodate it to French 





politics. ) 

Vi. Chotx d’Hifoires intereffantes, &c. i.e. Selec Piecedfof 
Hiftory, fuch as the Confpiracy of the Pazzi againft the Houle 
of Medicis—the Revival of Letters in Itaiy—the fingular Edu- 
cation of Charles V. (Emperor of Germany)—curious Anec- 
dotes concerning the Sforzi, Dukes of Milan, the Three Daugh- 
ters of the Duke de Nevers, called the Téree Gracer.—Together 
with feveral Relations of Facts relative to the Hiitory of different 
Nations. 12mo. Paris. 17%1.—This is one of thofe well- 
judged colleétions, that are adapted to allure youth to the ftudy 
of hiltory, by exhibiting agreeable and interefting famples of the 
inftruétion and entertainment it affords. 

VIL. Dictionnaire de Phyfique, i. es A Dictionary of Natural 
Philofophy, By M. Sicaup p@ La Fonp, Profeflor of Exe 
perimental Philofophy, and Member of mauy Acadeinies. 
4 Vols, 8vo. Paris. 1781 (Pr. bound 24 Livres). This 





work is worthy of the well-eftablified reputation of its Au- 
Rey. OS. 1782. U thor, 
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thor, and will cope with that of Briffn, which bears the fame 
title, and is allowed to be a performance of great merit, Aj} 
the recent difcoveries in natural philofophy are contained in the 
work before us, in which we find the fame perfpicuity, preci. 
fion and fagacity, that diftinguifh the Philofophical Le@ures in 
this fcience, which were publifhed by our Author a few years 
ago. All the branches of chymiftry and phyftology that have a 
more peculiar connection with natural philofophy, are admitted 
into this Dictionary, and are treated with a mafterly hand. . 
VIIT. Lettres ecrites de Suiffe, Italie, de Sicile, et de Malthe, 
par M. » Avocat en Parlement, de plufieurs Academies, qui 
mores homiaum multorum vidit et urbes, @ AZ/!, > @ Paris, 
i.e. Letters written from Switzerland, Italy, Sicily and Malta, 
by M. —— Somebody, Member of feveral Academies, to Mifs or 
Miftrefs — (perhaps) Nodody, at Paris, in the Years 1776, 1777, 
and 1778—in Six Vols. 12mo. (Pr. 15 Livres ftitched) Paris, 
5782.—As there are neither ftate nor love fecrets in thefe let- 
ters, we are at a lofs to conceive why the Author has not pre- 
fixed his name to this publication. Travellers, almoft always, 
tell us who they are; and fo they ought to do; for as fais 
make a principal part of their epiftolary correfpondence, it is 
proper that the relaters fhould appear to be anfwerable for them ; 
for an anonymous witne/s is an abfurdity in terminis; it is no 
more than a voice out of acoat. Reflections and remarks ftand 
upon their own legs, but facts reqyire vouchers. — Be this as it 
may, Mr. Somebody is a man of parts and tafte: he feems to 
have a paflion for the fine arts, and he fpeaks of them with the 
true fpirit of a connoiffeur. We have, moreover, -a ftrong pro- 
penfity to belicve, that his accounts of the various produdtions 
of nature in the countries through which he has (or might have) 
paffed, are exact, when we conlider the care he feems to have 
taken to obtain information, and the uncommon knowledge of 
natural hiftory and agriculture, which his relations difcover. 
He fpeaks alfo of commerce, language, manners, government, 
poetry, mufic, like one who had acquired confiderable know- 
ledge in all thefe branches, and is ardently defirous of acquiring 
more. From hence we conclude, that if our anonymift has tra- 
velled only in his library, like Gemello Carrari, and many 
others, he is, at leaft, an ingenious and entertaining compiler. 
There are, however, fome reafons, which engage us to look 
upon him as a real traveller, His accounts of Sicily in general, 
and of Palermo in particular, contain circumftances which we 
have not met with elfewhere. There are moreover not only 
new ideas, but alfo faéts little known, exhibited in his defcrip- 
tion of the Ifle of Malta. As to his reflections, they are often 
folid, always {pirited, but fometimes they are not juft. When 
he fays, that the Neapolitans neither have nor can have a oe 
tion 
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tional character, becaufe they have a maffer, whofe example 
influences and modifies the tafte, manners, and inclinations of 
his flaves or fubjeéts, he is miftaken both in the theory and in 
the fact, and fpeaks more like a generous lover of liberty, than 
like a philofophical obferver. Defpotifm certainly fuppreffes the 
exertions of genius, and the bold difplays even of charater, in 
a multitude of cafes ; but there are ftill fhades of charaéter that 
diftinguifh one nation from another even under fovereigns 
equally arbitrary and defpotic. 

The moft interefting pare of this work, at leaft for political 
readers, is that which relates to the government of the Pope’s 
dominions in general, and of Rome in particular. It is in 
reading this part of it that we felt a peculiar curiofity to know 
the Author’s name. £ Of all the governments I know (/ays he 
boldly) there is none more moderate and mild than that of 
Rome. I know no people lefs burthened with taxes (for they 
pay nothing or next to nothing) than thofe of the Ecclefiaftical 
State, or the Pope’s domihions; nor is there any people that 
enjoys more fully the liberty of thinking, /peaking, and aéting. 
Though they are poor, lazy, and deftitute of fpirit and vigour, 
they are of all the Italians the leaft difpofed to bow their necks 
to the yoke of fervitude. They donot fear their mafter, nor do 
they love him when he does not deferve it. They confider his 

cod works as his duty: they cenfure keenly his errors and laugh 
at him when he is ridiculous.,’—(We did not think there was 
fuch a people in the patrimony of St. Peter.)—* The Pope ( {ays 
he farther on) is a foveretgn, and even a delpotic fovereign, de 
jure, or in theory ; but in reality (de facto), Rome and a'] the 
Jarge governments are true republics, which are ruled with great 
moderation, each according to its Jaws and conventions.” Our 
Author reprefents the influence of the Cardinals as the main 
{pring of the adminiftration at Rome, and confiders their ex- 
tenfive power as derived trom their being the electors of the fo- 
vereign, princes of the church and of the Roman territory, mi- 
nifters or protectors (and fumetimes both) of foreign crowns, to 
whofe interefts trey are often more devoted than to thofe of the 
church, 

Our traveller, who feems to be no bad hand at fhuffling and 
dealing politics, obferves, that the government of Rome is 
feeble and wavering; that the adminiftration has no folid bafis ; 
and that to keep the mzchine in equipoite, all the refinements of 
Roman cunning are fcarcely {ufficient. He thinks the Catholic 
powers will deier, as long as they can, a rupture with that 
Court (wnich wouid annin tate it at once), becaufe they can 
bring avout this ruptur’ w ienever they picaf- ;—fo amazingly 
are the times changed. T.-y will no probaoiy allow the Papal 


Chair to be filled by the funje&ts of any prince, or by any Pon 
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tiffs chofen from the leading and moft illuftrious houfes-in the 
republic of Venice or Genoa, or in the Roman territory: * And 
thus (continues he) the Papal dominion will go on declining, 
till fome monarch, more powerful than the reft, or in concert 
with them, fhall feize upon Rome, eftablifh there the feat of 
his empire, be civil to the Pope, if he deferves refpedt, as a 
good Bifhop, continue or fupprefs the college of Cardinals, and, 
prefide at the election of the Pontiff until he thinks proper to 
chufe him alone.’—T his looks fomething like a prophecy,—not 
a divine fuggeftion ; but one of thofe predictions which arifes 
from a fuppofition, that caufes will produce their effe&s, and 
that, when the match is approaching to the powder, the mine 
will be fprung. 

The Koman grandees, our Author thinks, would not be dif- 
pleafed with {uch a revolution; and yet we cannot fee what they 
would gain by it. At prefent, the magnificence of their fove. 
reign neither eclipfes nor burthens them ;—for, on the one 
hand, this magnificence is but a forry bufinefs; and, on the 
other, they contribute nothing to it. The pomp of the Pon- 
tiffs has little refemblance to that of royalty ;— it is merely facer- 
dotal:—it is an infipid, uncomfortable, uniform, filly-folemn 
ceremonial, that has no connection with any other kind of 
grandeur, The Pope carries about his prieftly mock-majefty in 
his coach, in his chapels, at his folitary dinner: while the 
nobles are free, independent, do as they pleafe, or as they can, 
and are very little conftrained by any kind of fubjection, either 
in their perfons or in their poflefions. ‘They, moreover, par- 
take of the moft diftinguifhing marks of favour, and a long cuf- 
tom has given the houfes of Colonna, Conti, Chigi, and others, 
pretenfions to the Cap, which are rarely difappointed. Our 
Author acknowledges this, but perfifts, neverthelefs, in think- 
ing, that the nobles would rather fecond, than oppofe the revo- 
lution in queftion, as they do not like to be fubjec?s of a fove- | 
reign, who is a prieft, and often a man of no birth, and under 
whofe government they have fo few occafions to augment or re- 
pair their fortunes, that they are obliged to feek employment in 
foreign courts. 

After having gone through all the countries mentioned in the 
title-page of this work, and defcribed them in a circumftantial 
manner, our Author concludes his correfpondence by a compa- 
rative view of all the ftates which he has vifited.—If in a fecond 
edition of this work he could be perfuaded to reduce his /x vo- 
lumes to three, by lopping off a multitude of trivial details, that 
neither inftruct nor amufe, and to fpare us the trouble of read- 
ing his chit-chat with the hoft, hoftefs, or oftler of the inns 
where he put up, the work would certainly be received with ap- 
probation, and read with pleafure, But let him not retrench _ 
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word of what he has faid relative to the arts, for of thefe he 
{peaks always with uncommon propriety and tafte. 

LX. Decouverts de M. Marat, Doéeur en Medecine, fur la Lu 
mitre, &c. i.e. Difcoveries concerning Light, afcertained by a 
Series of New Experiments, often repeated in prefence of Per- 
fons appointed for that Purpofe by the Royal Academy of Sctences. 
By M. Marat, Phyfician to the Life Guards of the Count 
d’Artois. Second Edition. 8vo. Paris. 1782. We men- 
tioned formerly the difcoveries of this ingenious and laborious 
inveftigator of nature with refpet to Fire. The firft edition of 
the work before us was out of print, almoft as foon as we had 
notice of its publication. No wonder; fince it excited a pecu- 
liar curiofity, by announcing a new revolution in optics, and an 
attempt to difpoflets our immortal NewTon of one of his moft 
brilliant acquifitions in that field of fcience. ‘Thhe boldeft and 
beft-armed Cartefians had been often repulfed, with lofs and 
fhame, in this attempt; and a conteft of above thirty years had 
confirmed Newton in the pofleffion of his difcoveries, with the 
concurring applaufe of all the learned Academies and Societies 
of Europe, when M. Marar came forth, with a frefh legion 
of experiments and obfervations, to renew the combat, and fet 
up anew ftandard. 

Refraction and reflection were the only alterations known in 
the direction of the rays of light, when Sir Ifaac Newton, repeat- 
ing the experiments of Dr. Hook, and the Jefuit Grimaldi, ob- 
ferved that the rays coming, in their paflage, along bodies at a 
certain diftance, undergo an alteration of direction, diftin@ from 
reflection and retraction, which he calls inflection, ‘This change 
or deviation, according to him, only takes place at a very {mall 
diftance (335 of an inch) from the body along which the ray 
paffes, and he attributes it to a repelling power, which makes 
the folar rays recede from the body without any previous con- 
tact between them.—M. Marar is of opinion, that this in- 
freétion has neither been accurately obferved nor explained by his 
predeceffors; and to do better, he undertakes to prove, by a 
multitude of facts, that all bodies are furrounded with a lumi- 
nous atmofphere more extenfive than their diameter, and that 
the rays, which form the different layers of that atmofphere, 
after bending towards thefe bodies, converge and reunite all in 
different focufes. We refer the curious Reader to the work for 
aview of the experiments which are brought to’confirm this 
hypothefis ; they exhibit a new law of optics, which muft pro- 
duce important effeéts in nature, and more efpecially in the 
planetary fyftem. From this law may be deduced a natural ex- 
plication of the dawn, the twilight, the optical appearances of 
eclipfes, and of feveral other phenomena, which have not hi- 
therto been accounted for in a fatisfactory manner, as our Au- 
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thor propofes to fhew in the work, of which that now before ys 
is only an extract. . 

Our Author undertakes to demonftrate, that a ray of light 
never pafles, in aright line, thtough the {phere of attraction of 
any body,—and never without being decompounded. His dee 
monftration is founded upon experiments made, according to 
his method of obferving, with the camera objcura. If thefe ex- 
periments prove (as they really feem to do) that light is always 
decompounded at the circumference of bodies, the prifm will 
lofe a great part of its honours ; for the light muft, according to 
this hypothefis, be neceflarily decompounded at the borders of 
the hole made in the window-fhutter, to introduce the bundle 
of rays that is to be employed in prifmatic experiments. M. Ma, 
RAT is furprifed that Sir Ifaac Newton fhewed no regard to this 
circumftance in his theory, after having repeated the experiment 
of Grimaldi, He goes ftiil farther, and proves that light is not 
decompounded in paffing through the prifm. This he does by 
fhewing us a bundle of folar rays, with which it is impofible to 
produce the /pec?rum or image, let the number of prifms through 
which they pafs be ever fo great. For this purpofe he tranf- 
mits theie rays through a lens, and receives their focus ona 
prifm ; from which operation nothing ever refults except a Cire 
cular field of pure light, whofe borders alone are circum{cribed 
with coloured crefcents,—a phenomenon which our Author 
thinks inconceivable on the Newtonian fyftem. 

Sir Ifaac took particular pains, in his Treatife of Optics, to 
eftablith, upon folid foundations, the theory of the different re- 
frangibility of heterogeneous rays; and the experiments and 
obfervations, that were employed for this purpofe, feemed to an- 
{wer it completely. But our Drawcanfir levels an audacious 
blow even at this theory. He analyzes the experiments of our 
great philofopher, and pronounces them illufory. He pretends 
to prove, by plain and decifive faéts, that the heterogeneous 
rays are all equally refrangible.— Ni/ mortalibus arduum eft. 

If the rays, decompounded at the boiders of the hole of the 
window-fhutter, are differently refraGled by the prifm, our Au- 
thor atts dures this entirely to their devigting or bending on their 
approaching that body. On this occafion, he obferves, that the 
deviability (or fulceptibility of inflection) of the rays has been 
always improperly confounded. with their refrangibility ; as alfo, 
that it appears from a multituge of experiments (made in various 
ways, and always followed by the fame refults), that the yellow 
js the moft, and the blue the leatt deviab/e of all the rays, which 
is entirely different from the Newtonian theory of refraction. 

_ It it be true, fays our Author, that light is not decompounded 
by the prifm in the Newtonian experiments, and is never de- 
compounded by refraction in a glafs of a good fort and — 
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lith, it follows evidently, that the aberration of refrangibility, 
which has given fuch keen occupation to fome modern geome- 
tricians, is a mere illufion; and this he undertakes to prove un- 
deniably in another part of this work. If his proofs be admitted, 
the theory of achromatic telefcopes muft be explained upon new 

inciples. 

After having treated of the nvariability of the deviation of 
heterogeneous rays, and of primitive colours exhibited on fur- 
faces or grounds differently coloured (under which articles we 
find feveral curious obfervations), M. Mararr concludes his 
work by the confideration of colours in bodies. Under this ar- 
ticle, he obferves, that the whitenefs.of metals does not come fo 
near to pure light as that of paper, linen, calcareous earths, and 
other bodies, becaufe the image of the former is always of a 
blueith caft; that d/ack is not merely produced by a privation of 
light, becaufe black bodies are feen by refleftion, and more 
efpecially, becaufe the blue rays concur in forming this colour ; 
and that there is no tranfparent body of a pure teint, becaufe 
they all reficét and tranfmic the various heterogeneous rays. 
From this lat obfervation, he deduces the inutility of employing 
coloured object-glafles to remedy the pretended aberration of re- 
frangibilty, as alfo the infufficiency of the methods of deSurating 
heterogeneous rays by tranfmitting them through thefe glafies. 

We have only curforily touched upon fome of the principal 
things contained in this publication. ‘This, however, will be 
fuficient, we think, to make the curious inquirer prick up his 
ears, and to alarm the orthodoxy of the Newtonian /ynod, who 
are here called upon to defend their creed or to reform it. The 
adverfary is bold even to temerity ; yet his experiments are fpe- 
cious and alluring, afd his obfervations are fubtile and ingenious, 


. Manifold, indeed, are the experiment-makers that have gone 
forth in this age of inveftigation, to deceive,—and they liave 


been fometimes caught in falfe cloathing. It is likewife cer- 
tain, that experiments begin to lofe fomewhat of their credit, 
from their being accumulated often without intelligence and 


choice, and without that momentous art of analyzing them, 


which can alone hinder faéts from being equally fources of truth 
and error. But we think, that the experiments of M. Marat 
have a peculiar title to a fair trial. 

X. Confiderations fur  Efprit Militaire des Germains, &c. i.e. 
Confiderations on the Military Spirit of the Germans, from the 
year of Rome 640 to the Commencement of the French Mo- 
narchy, about the Year 476 of the Chriftian Aira. By M. de 
Sicrais Captain of Cavalry, Knight of tne Order of St. 
Lewis, and Member of the Roya! Academy of Infcriptions and 
Belles Lettres. s2mo. Pr. 3 Livres in Sheets. Paris. 1781. 
This is the fame Author, who publithed, feveral years ago, 
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Confiderations on the Military Spirit of the Gauls, and his defign 
feems to be of a patriotic nature; viz. to fet ina true light the 


free, bold, and warlike characters of two nations, from whom 


the French equally derive their origin. The work before us 
exhibits a view of the Germans during a feries of about 699 
years. Its plan does ‘not take in a circumftantial account of 
their government, religion, and domeftic cuftoms ; nor does the 
Author propofe to give a hiflory of their wars, or an accurate 
defcription of their ta€tics and their arms. All thefe objects are 
treated in a very Curfory manner, nor, indeed, are they capable 
of furnifhing any interefting details. M. SiGrats confines 
himfe!f to an account of the genius, charaCter, and military 
fpirit of the Germans, and of the paffions, principles, and pre- 
judices, the kind of courage, or ferocity and fury, and the con- 
ftitutiona! force and vigour which they difcovered in their war- 
like enteiprizes. But extremely tirefome is the uniformity 
which this plan occafions in our Author’s Confiderations. Great 
bodily ftrength, a fpirit of conqueft excited by hunger, favage 
ferocity, and contempt of danger and death,—thele make the 
burthen of our Author’s fong. 

XI. Histoire de Charlemagne, &c. i.e. The Hiflory of Charle- 
magne; which is precedea by Confiderations on the Fir/? Race of 
the French Kings, and followed by Confiderations on the Second 
Race. By M. Gatttianp, Member of the French Academy, 
as alfo of the Academy of Infcriptions and Belles Lettres. 
4 Vol. r2mo, 1782.—We have many hiftories of this prince 
and this period ; but none, certainly, by fo able a pen as that 
of M GaiLiriarp, who has already given applauded proofs of 
his capacity and talents ia this walk of Literature*. By his 
Confiderations on the fir/? race, he deligns to fhew us the enor- 
mities which Charlemagne had to retorm, and which he re- 
formed in part; and by his Confiderations on the fecond, he fhews 
us what improvements his fucceflors had to deftroy, and which 
in effect they defiroyed. In exhibiting the ftate in which 
Charlemagne received the Kingdom of France, the Author 
gives us a judicious f{ummary (we cannot fay an interefting one, 
where the objects are fo atrocious) of the French hiftory, tiil the 
death of Davobert, where the authority of the Kings ends, and 
the royal power of the Aayors of the Palace begins. In this 
period of about 450 years, 40 Kings, or fons of Kings, had been 
killed in battle, or aflaflinated in cold blood, and as many prince- 
ly infants (perhaps many more) butchered in their cradles: the 

* In his Hiffery of Francis L—bis Account of the Rivalihip be:ween 
the Englith and French Nations, and other Publications, particularly 
his Memoirs in the Hiflory and Memoirs of the Academy of Inferiptions 
aud Belles Lettres; of all which we have given accounts, in the courle 
ef our litezary labours, 
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eneral manners of the time were in an odious unifon with thefe 
horrid events ; and in this ftate of things Charlemagne afcended 
the throne. What he effected during his reign, his conduct 
both in public and domeftic life, and his character as a politi- 
cian, a warrior, and legiflator, our Author has difplayed with 
ereat judgment and knowledge of his fubject 

xi Memoir fur le Paffage par le Nord, qui contient auffi des 


Reflexions fur les Glaces. i.e. A Memoir concerning a Northern 
Paflage, containing alfo Reflections on the Ice in the Polar 
Regions. By the Duke pe Croy. 4to. 23 Pagts. Paris. 
1782. —— This learned nobleman, whofe high birth is known 
to be the object on which he values himfelf the leaft, and who 
cultivates the fciences with the fimplicity of a true philofopher, 
gives us here his ideas of the uncertainty of finding a paflage to 
America by the North, and the inutility of this paflage to come 
merce and navigation, even it could be found. H aa 
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MEDICAL, 

Art. 11. O%fervaticus on the fuperior Efficacy of the Red Peruvian 
Bark in the Cure of Agues and other Fevers. Interfperfed with 
occafional Remarks on the Treatment of other Difeafes by the 
fame Remedy. By Wiiliam Saunders, M. D. Member of the Royal 
College of Phyficians in London, and Phyfician to Guy’s Hofpital. 
8vo. 2s. Johnfon, &c, 1782. 


LTHOUGH the ufe of the Peruvian bark has gradually 
been extending with refpect to the variety of difeafes in 
which it has been exhibited, yet a confidence in its virtues in 
thofe for which it was firft recommended has of late years been 
rather abated ; fo that its certainty in the cure of an intermit- 
tent has almoft ceafed to be proverbial. That the caufe of this 
failure was an inferiority in the quality of the drug imported, 
has been fufpeéted by feveral practitioners ; but it is to an acci- 
dent that we are indebted for an important confirmation of this 
opinion, ‘The circumftance is thus related by the writer of the 
prefent pamphlet : 

In the year 1779, a Spanifh fhip from Lima, bound to Ca- 
ciz, was taken by the Huffar frigate, and carried into Lifbon, 
Her cargo confifted chiefly of bark, a part of which was after- 
wards brought into this country, and purchafed by feveral Drug- 
gifts in London. It is of fo large a kind, and has fo coarfe an 
appearance, that it was with much difficulty they could prevail 


of medical practitioners to prefcribe it. Its reputation was firft 
9 eftablifhed 
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eftablithed in the public hofpitals, and has fince been confirmed 
by numerous trials in private practice. 

Dr. Saunders gives the following account of the fenfible qua. 
lities of the red bark, by which name this fort is diftinguithed, 

¢ It is in much larger and thicker pieces than the commog 
Peruvian bark. It evidently confifts of three diftin@ layers, 
The external, thin, rugged, and frequently covered with a 
mofly fubftance, and of a reddifh brown colour. The middle 
thicker, more cOmpact, and of a darker colour. In this ap- 
pears chiefly to refide its refinous part, being extremely brittle, 
and evidently containing a larger quantity of inflammable mat- 
ter than any other kind of bark. ‘The innermoft has a more 
woody and fibrous appearance, of a brighter red than the former, 
The intire piece breaks in that brittle‘manner defcribed by 
writers on the Materia Medica as a proof of the fuperior excel- 
Jence of the bark. It is evidently moze aromatic, and has a 
greater degree of bitternefs than the common bark.’ 

From a number of experiments on this drug. which follow, 
the refult is, that both watery and ipirituous menftrua, with or 
without heat, extract a much larget portion of ative matter, as 
well bitter as aftringent, from the red than from the common 
bark. Other important advantages are, that the red bark does 
not undergo the fame decompofition by long boiling as the other 
is found to do; nor does a decoction of it fpoil near fo foon on 
keeping. 

Its medical efforts have been experienced, both by the writer 
himfelf, and his correfpondents (whofe letters are inferted), to 
be in an equal degree more powerful than thole of the common 
‘kind. The remarkably obflinate agues fo prevalent this year, 
which had refifted very large quantities of the latter, were 
fpeedily and effectually removed by the former. We can add 
our unreferved teftimony to the truth of this account; and we 
join the Author in felicitating the Public on the acquifition, or 
recovery, of fo valuable a remedy. 

Br. Saunders is convinced that this muft have been the kind 
imported in the time of Sydenham and Morton, in whofe hands 
it acquired fo much fame. It appears, alfo, to be that which 
at prefent is preferred by the Spaniards, who certainly have 
the power of choofing the beft, “Ihe Doétor’s opinion, that it 
is the bark of the trunk of the tree, while the grey-quilled fort 
rs that of the branches, is rendered probable, both by their re- 
fpective appearances, and from the analogy of other barks, paf- 
ticularly the aftringent one of oak, which is much ftronger in 
the trunk than in the branches. 

With refpecé to the Writer’s obfervations on the ufe of the 
bark in general, in fevers and other difeafes, though they may 
be perufed with advantage, we find nothing in them particularly 
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remarkable to extract for the information of our medical 
ders. ! 
wa ae whole, this pamphlet is well-timed, and merits at- 


gntion; and the Public are obliged to its ingenious Author for 


. . . .- + . a 
his early Communication on this interefting fubject. le 


Arti2. 4 Defeription of the Influenza; with its Diftinétion 
and Method of Cure. By R. Hamilton, M.D. 8vo. 153 
John{on. 1782. aan 

Art. 13. 4 Account of the Epidemic Cattarrhal Fever, called the 
Influenza. as it appeared at Bath in the Months of May and Jane, 
izt2e By W. Falconer, M D. F,R.S. 8vo. 1s, Dilly, &c. 

Art. 146 Obdfervations on the Influenza, or Epidemic Cattarrh ; as 
it appeared a: Briflol and its Kavirons, duriog the Months of May 
and June, 1732. ‘To which is added, a Meteorological Journal of 
the Weather. By A. Broughton, M.D. 8vo. .1s. Robinfon, 
&e. | 
We take the liberty of arranging thefe three publications in one 

article, as their fubject is common, and at prefent not interefting 

enough to engave much attenticn from our Readers, 

The epidemic concerning which they treat, was fo rapid in its 
progrefs, and fo foon finifhed its courfe, that there was fcarcely time 
to circulate any initructions relative to its medical treatment. For- 
tunately, fuch infiruétions were very little requifite ; the difeafe being 
of fo mild a nature, that the afliftance of medicine was in moft cafes 
very little neceflary, and where it was, the indications to be purfued 
were fufliciently obvious to an intelligent pra€titioner. It 1s now, 
therefore, chiefly to be regarded as an object of philofophical curi- 
oity; in which light, its origin and progrefs, and the mode by 
which it communicated itfelf, will probably be the principal fubjects 
ofenquiry. ‘Thefe, we hope, will be confidersbly elucidated by the 
liberal and fpirited meafure of the London College of Phyficians, of 
foliciting information from al! quarters of the kingdom. Thefe pud- 
lications wili doubtlefs be valuabie, as making part of the materials 
for {uch a general hiflory. 

Art. 15. Selec? Cafes of the Diforder, commonly termed the Paras 
fis of the wwer Extremiies, By John Jebb, M.D. F.R.S. 8vo. 
is, S:ockdale. 1782. 

It is wich great pleaiure we announce as a writer in his new de- 
partment, a perfon, to whofe active fpirit of free enquiry, and zeal 
in the caufe of public good, we have already on various occafions 
dame Our teftimony. The fubjedt of the prefent work is that difeafe, 
proceeding from, or attended with, acurvature of the fpine, which 
Mr. Pott lately defcribed in a feparate publication, at the fame time 
advifing ior its cure the application of a cauftic on each fide of the 
fpinal tumour, Dr. Jebb’ss view in this picce feems to be, to throw 
acditional light on the diforder by cafes very circumftantially re- 
lated, with a retrofpeét to every thing which might have had a ten- 
dency to induce the complaint; a view of the gradual effects of the 
remedies ufed; and the appearances on diffection, when the event 
Was fatal. Such hiftories, he juitly obferves, may be confidered as 
analogous to the reports and year-books of our lawyers—to the re- 
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corded obfervations of the appearances in the heavens—and may be 
reforted to as authorities, and as evidences of Nature's powers, ang 
of Nature’s laws. 

From a work of this kind, however ufeful, it is not poffible to Bive 
any other extracts, than the Author’s general deductions from the 
whole Thefe, in the prefent performance, are the following : 

1. * That the cauflics, which were indifcriminately applied jn 
every ftage of the difeafe, were the efficient means of cure in a ma- 
jority of the cafes, and that they generally fuccceded, when the cafe 
could with propriety be termed a fair one, 

‘ 2, That in the remainder, with one or two exceptions, they 
produced an evident effect in reftoring fenfibility and fome degree of 
motion. 

‘3. That in the unfuccefsful cafes, the patients died exhaufted b 
hectic fever, and the genuine effects of the diftemper, and did not 
appear to be prejudiced, in the remoteft degree, by the application 
of the cauilics.’ 

In the ippendix to this pamphlet is related a curious cafe of Ca- 
talepfy in ayoung lady it is moft graphically defcribed; and a 
pertect cure was the confeguence of the W riter’s judicious treatment. 
Art. 16. The Principles and Prattice of Midwifery, in which 

are ‘compi.zea, and methodically arranged, under the four gene- 

yal heads of Generation, Geftation, Delivery, and Recovery, all 
the Anatomical Fatts, Pnhyficlogical Reafonings, Pathological 

Obfervations, and Pratical Precepts, neceflary to conftitate the 

fullek and molt compicte Svitem of Midwifery. By Edward 

Fofter, M. D. &c. Compleced and Corrected by James Sims, 

M.D. 8vo. 4s. 6d. Baidwin. 1781. 

What peculiar merit the Eaior faw in this pohhumous “yfem of 
Midwifery, to induce him to complete, correct, and publith it, we 
are at a lofs to conceive. Even granting that ali the doctrines con- 
tained, and the practices briefly de.cribed and recommended in it, 
were unexceptionabie, we caunot comprehend what advantages a 
ftudent in midwifery can derive from the perufal of it, as a general 
or /yfematical treatife, who is, or ought to be, already in poffeffion 
of the works of Smelly, Jchnfon, ana other writers on the fubjet. 
By thefe he has already been fully and circumfantially inftructed in all 
the particulars of an art, in which circumftances, feemingly the mott 
minute, are frequently of the utmolt importance: whereas the prefent 
work is a mere co'lection of Aphorifins, compiled and arranged by 
the Author, principally with the view of being ufed as a text book, 
containing only Heads of Lectures to be delivered by him at Dublin. 
The work therefore does not, nor can it, from its very nature, juftify 
the bold affertion in the title page, that it contains * a/] the Anato- 
mical fatts, Phyfiological reafonings, &c. neceffary to conftitute the 
fullef and moft complete fyhtem of Midwifery,’ ; 

‘his performance might have been rendered more ufeful, had e!- 
ther the Author, or Editor, occafionally referred the ftudent, for 
fuller information, to the preceding writers on the fubje& of mid- 
witery ; particolarly on fuch points as are difputable, or of very 
great importance: but we do not, throughout the whole of this pet- 


formance, meet even with the name of any writer, or a a od 
erence 
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ference to any pailage in their works, which might ferve to elucidate 
or confirm any of the aphorifms in the text, Thus, to give only 
one inftance, the controverted and important queltion, whether the 
Placenta fhould be extracted foon after delivery, or whether its ex= : 
yigon thould be left to nature? is decided in two Aphorifms, and f 
‘a the compafs Of little more than a fingle page; but without giving ' 
the Tyro the leaft hint that any doubts have been entertained on the : 
fubjeét, or any reafon for his decition and directions concerning it, 

An implicit obedience to thefe dire€tions would, in certain cafes, ¢ 
rove not only injurious, but fatal, to the patient, as we have had 

the misfortune, on more than one occafion, to obferve. (, 


A few of the Author’s aphorifms, or fections, are fomewhat “ 


longer and more circumftantial ; and a few others are perhaps new : 
but thefe aft might furely, with more propriety, have been given as a 


{mall pamphlet, than laid as the foundation of a general treatife, of 


nbich they conftitute a very fmall part. At the fame time, we cane 
not help obferving, that fome of the Author’s practical aphorifms ap- 
pear to us juftly reprehenfible ; particularly where he direéts the ufe 
of the forceps, even when the head of the child is ftill fo high, that 
its meft bulky part is not fairly entered into the brim of the pe/wés. 
The danger of the mother, or child, it may be faid, will juitify the 
practice :—but, without dwelling on the vaguenefs of the term, and 
the great and falutary powers of nature—f{urely the art of Midwifery 
has generally, in this cafe, other refources, le{s difficult, precarious, 
and injurious,—not to give this practice much harfher epithets, 
Further, we fhould not have expected, at this time, to fee the 
accoucheur fo often incited and direéted to handle his formidable 
intrumental apparatus. Not only the forceps, but the crotchet, is 
much too frequently called into the fervice ; together with the {cif- 
fars, employed in the office of cutting off the arms, or other parts, 
of the child avithin the womb, In fhort, the operative or inflramen- 


‘tal part of Midwifery appears to have been the author’s principal fa- | 


vourite; nor do we recolleé& to have feen, in this general fyitem of 

Midwifery, even a fingle fhort aphorifm employed in recommending 7 
to his Zyro the virtues of patience and forbearance :—virtues, the 
exercife of which will, upon the whole, be more produftive of good 

tohis patient, and credit to himfelf, than the moit dextrous applica- 

tion of the crotchet and {ciffars. Be. cove 
Att. 17. Some Objfervations on the prefent Epidemic Dyfentery. ¢ 

By Francis Geach, F. R. S. and Surgeon of the Royal Hoipital at 

Plymouth, 8vo. 1s, Baldwin. 1781. 

We have too long, through mere accident, overlooked this pers 
formance, It is not, however, too Jate to take notice of it: for 
though its title indicates it to be of a temporary and local nature, 
the obfervations contained in it may, in our opinion, be of ufe in 
future, and elfewhere, on the appearance of a diforder fimilar to 
that which is the fubjeét of it. We are rather furprized, however, 
Wfind awriter, in general fo judicious, affigning the infuence of the 
planets as one of the poflible caufes of epidemic diforders. Speaking 
Othe Influenza, which prevailed throughout England, and on the 

tinent, fome years ago, he fays, * ‘Ihe origin of this was, with 
"ijn perbaps, deduced from the winds, and from the pianets, or 
from 


or 
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from fubterraneous vapours, &c." Again, € Planetary, or atmsfphre 
rical, or fubterranean infection, firft falling on fome, may be follow. 
éd by a coramunication of the diforder to others, by contaa, by 
cohabiting, &c.’? After owning that no abfolute proof can be 
brought for any of thefe notions, or if there could, the mode of 
treating the diforder would be much the fame, he adds, * We may 
Correct the atinofphere of a fick chamber, but we cannot alter the 
courfe of the winds to flop the {preading contagion, check the influence 
of the planets, &c.’—What kind of influence, and what planets the 
Author here alludes to, we cannot conjecture. Only one planet, the 
moon, can reafonably be fuppcfed to have any fexfible influence on 
the earth, and that only on its atmofphere, in raifing tides there, 
which fome obfervers abrozd have very lately affirmed that they have 
actually perceived, by means of their barometers. 

The epidemic dyfentery, which is the fubject of this performance, 
was fuccefsfully treated by the Author, by the plentiful exhibition of 
calomel and other evacuants downwards, preceded by an emetic, 
and occafionally by bleeding. No attention was paid to irritation, 
hor any laudanum given to take off the fpaims. On procuring a 
proper and fufficient difcharge from the inteftines, both the irrita- 
tion, and the painful deje€tion of blood and mucus, attended with 
tenefmus, very foon ceafed.—But we recommend to our medical 
readers the perufal of the pamphlet itfelf, which contains many ufe- 
ful hints relative to the diforder of which it treats. By 
Art. 18. 4n Enquiry into the Nature, Caufes, and Method of 

Cure of Nervous Diforders, Ina Lett«r toa Friend. By Alexander 

Thomfon, M.D. 8vo. 1s. Murray. 1781. 

_ At the beginning of this letter, we are informed that it was written 
at the urgent requeit of a friend: but as it contains nothing thatcan 
be new even to the generality of medical Readers; we cannot con- 
ceive what could induce the Writer to print and publifh it. Bey 
Art. 19. 4 Medical and Philofophical Effay on the Theory of th 

Gout; to which are fubjcined jome practual Obfervations on the 

Effeds of Negative Elericity, 8vo. 1s. Eimfly. 1781. 

In this fhort eflay, eked out with quotations from Haller, Prieftley, 
Watlon, Dr. Loftus Wood, the Monthly Review, and Celfus, the 
Author declares his opinion, that the gout proceeds from an exce/s of 
phlogifton, or eleétric fluid in the body; and exoreffes his hopes, 
that a negative electric machine may be iovented, capable of dif- 
charging this accumulated and peccant electric fluid, or phlogifton. 
He conceives that it is not impoflible that ‘ fixed air enters into the 
compofition of the nervous fluid ;’ and he afks—* Might not the wool 
or flannel,’ to which the gouty patient fo often has recourfe, ¢ be ef- 
fectually impregnated with the fumes or fubfance of negative elecin- 
city ??—Becaufe, it feems. he gout mace a very fudden difappear- 
ance from the arm of a rela‘ion of his. after iz had veen wrapt 1 8 
Certain ‘ biue flannel mine times dipped, fold in London. The 
gentleman himfelf, our A»thor owns, was not fo fuperftitious as (0 
attribure this fortunate event to the funnel! Notwithilanding this, 
* I mutt own,’ fays the Author, § | with 1o know the compofition of 
its dye.’ Credulity cannot well here 

y y cannot well go much further B. wr. 
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Art. 20. The Phyfizian’sVade Mecum, or a concife Syftem of the 
Pra&ice of Phyfic. Extratted from che Writings of the moft emi- 
nent Phylicians. 12mo, 2s. 6d. Robinfon, 1781. 

'y In the preface to this compilation, we are told, that * notwith- 

flanding the numcrous late improvements in phyfic, nothing is yet fo 








. much wanted as a judicious compendium of pradtice. The only trea- 
md tife of this kind is the Proceffus integri of Sydenham; a work which, 
er however valuable, 1s now, on account of the progrefs of obfervation, 
he become in a great meafure obiolete.’--At what xra the prefent com- 
he iler lived, or whether he now lives, we know not: bat furely, we 
on recollect the publication of many works of this kind, much polterior 
re to the days of Sydenham, and the publicaiton of his Procefus integri. 
i We need only mention the well known performance of Dr. Buchan. 
=a We need not fay more of this Shandean volun:e; in which, all thatis 
-e, faid of the diarrhaa, for initance, is comprehended in a page; and 


of the cure of the drep/y is fettled in twelve lines. —Converfant as we 





ic may be fuppofed to be in the myfteries of the prefs ; we own we can- 
ae . ° ‘ ° ° 
D not conce:ve who are the perfons who find their account in publifhing 
> ° . 
a the namerous works of this kind that come before us; or who are the 
a perfons who finally pay for the expences of paper and print. PD 
ith PoLITICAL. hed 
cal | Art. 21. 4 Letter to the Author of the Lucubrations during a 
fe foort Recefs *. 8v0O. 15. Stockdale. 
B.y : | The writer here referred to, giving up the idea of fhortening 
of the duration of Parliaments, as opea to great objections; pro- 
der pofed a plan for reforming, if noc of equalizing, the reprefentation of 
the people. ‘Ihe prefent writer combats the idea of more equal re- 
ten prefentation of the people as a fpeculative principle, impracticable 
can toeflet, and very dangerous to attempt. ‘ syitems of government, 
one he obferves, are feldom dictated by phiiofophy upon fpeculative and 
wt \ abltraét reafonings. Neceffity, which firft united mankind in focie- 
th ties, points out to them, from ume to time, thofe eitablifhmengs 
the which they think likely to contribure to their profperity. Prefent in- 
convenience gives birth to immediate remedy ; which often producing 
ey, unlooked for inconvenience, calls for new remedies in its turn; and 
the thus fyitems are formed and changed ad infinitum, It is with political 
i of inflitutions as it is with language; chance, inconvenience, and cir- 
DES, cumftance, are the inventors of both ; grammar and theory are formed 
dif from the contemplation of them, but are feldom or never the parents 
on. ofeither. In both cafes the exceptions are almoft as numerous as the 
the tules; and they both attain their end, whatever phil fophers may 
: think of them, if by the one we make ourfelves underftood, and by 
ef 


the o:her enjoy the benefits of good government.’ Accordingly, he 
hews, from the a& of Henry V1. for regulating elections, that the 





rare object in view was not to extend the right of reprefentation, but to 

n 3 Contract it, to prevent knights of the thire being ‘ chofen by outra- 

Phe gous and exceflive numbers of people, and of {mall fubitance.’ Ina 

in plan that ranked the counties of York and Ru:land as of equal im- 

e portance, what fhadow was there of equality in reprefentation? In 
oth shane ciainanianiitltatiin 

im’. | 

rt, * See Rev. May, p. 333. 
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fummoning the boroughs, he contends, that no proportion, no unf: 
form rule was obferved, they were fummoned capricioufly, and the 
right of voting in them fometimes extended to the inhabitants at 
large, and fometimes the majority of the inhabitants excluded from 
partaking of it. ; ; 

All this being admitted, the queflion arifes, whether we are not at 
liberty to new-model our conftitution, and make a more perfee fy. 
tem of reprefentation? Not fuppofing this would be attempted to the 
full extent, but only as far as may be found practicable; he thews 
how we fhould be embarraffed by the difcordance between theory and 
fa&t: *‘ Upon the whole, permit me to obferve, that it feems as if our 
principal miftake was in fuppofing that an alteration in the mode of 
ele@tion will alter the hearts of the eleGtors or the elected. We have 
feen county members, under the influence of contracts, voting for the 
Court, and repeatedly returned, whilft members for the moft excep- 
tionable boroughs have been in the oppofite fcale.’ As this is a cu- 
rious part of the pamphlet, it deferves fome attention; the Author’s 
ideas of the rotten parts of our Conititution having at leaft novelty to 
recommend them. ‘ The cities and great towns itand by themfelves, 
nobody wilhing to interfere with them, The other boroughs may be 
thrown into three claffes: thofe where there is a popular ele@ion, 
fach as houfekeepers not receiving alms, &c. the right of election in 
a corporation only, to the exclufion of the reft of the inhabitants; 
and the burgage tenures. ‘The two laft are more frequently what are 
called family boroughs, being genera!ly, more or lefs, under the in- 
fluence of fome neighbouring gentlemen or noblemen, in fome few 
inftances under their command: the firft is under no influence or 
command whatever ; and being extended to every inhabitant not re- 
ceiving alms, approaches the neareft to that mode of reprefentation 
that is moft in fafhion. In thefe open and uninfluenced boroughs, 

ou would, according to theory, expect to find the pureft and mott 
perfect fpecimen of reprefentation. Every candidate who offers 
for their favour ftands upon equal advantage; and the merits 
alone of each individual muft be fuppofed to determine the free 
choice of the eleftors. 1! need not tell you what thofe merits ges 
nerally are, or in what manner fuch elections are commonly de- 
cided. Thefe are the rotten boroughs of the Conftitutitn in the moft emis 
nent degree, and the fure refuge for every pilferer and betrayer of his 
truft, who brings home fufficient fruits of his peculation to purchafe 
fecurity for his malverfations. Thefe, Sir, if. any franchife mutt be 
taken away, feem to be the moft obnoxious, whatever be the numbers 
of voters or inhabicants amongft them; unlefs indeed it were pof- 
fible to fingle out fuch as are called Government boroughs, like that 
which a late Secretary to the Treafury boldly called, upon his legs 
the other day, a Treafury borough. As to thofe who, though their 
franchife be confined to a imal number of voters, are more or lefs 
under the influence of men of property, if I am to fpeak the truth, 
I have no great app’ehentions from them. It is to them we owe the 
firft production of the talents of the late Lord Chatham, and that fon 
who promifes to emulate his father’s fame, as he already does his 
eloquence; Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke, Mr. Barré, Mr. Dunning, and, 


in fhort, almoft all the characters the moft eminengly diftinguitled for 
| abilities 
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ghilities and public fpirit.”? In fhort, to enjoy a pure form of govern- 

nent, depends as much upon the human as the political conitirution : 

the pafions of mankind being continually poifoning the wifeft ini 

1003. 

'_ conclufion, the Author warns his correfpondent, on the beft of 

all authorities, recent and bitter experience, again applying abitraét 

and fpeculative principles to government. ‘his, he affirms, has 
firipped Great Britain of her dependencies, and Jeft her fcarcely any 
evidence of her former greatnefs, but the burden of debt, which, with 
the dimunition of our refources, is left a load upon us alone and 
upon our pofterity ; and having mutilated our empire, has now found 
its way into Our own bofom, to throw this ifland itfeif into confufion. 

Art 22. An Enquiry whether the abfolute Independence of America 
is not to be preferred to her partial Dependance, as mot agreeable to 
the real Inierefts of Great Britain, Addreffed to the People of 
Great Britain, by One of themfelves. 8vo. 18. Bew. 

The Author, afier many fenfible obfervations, candid arguments, 
and jut conclufions from the principles and premifes which he lays 
down, determines this great queftion in the affirmative. 

AFFAIRS OF IRELAND. 

Art. 23. 4 Letter to the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, concern= 
ing the Juftice and Expediency of a total Renunciation on the Part 
of Great Britain of the Right to bind Jreland by A@s of the Bri- 
tith Parliament, either internally or externally, from a Student of 
Lincoln’s Inn. 8vo. 18. Kearfley. 

The defign of this liberal and well-written pamphlet is to prove 
that a total renunciation, om the part of England, of every claim of @ 
right to bind Ireland, in any cafe whatever, by the decrees of a Parlia- 
ment, in which fhe is not represented, will not only give complete fatif- 
fation to the Irifh, but will prove alfo a permanent bond of union 
and affection between the two nations; and this pofition he main- 
tains by afferting, that the renunciation for which he pleads is equally 
expedient and juft: an affertion in which every difpaffionate mind, 
we are of opinion, will agree with him. Indeed nothing that is not 
fndly juft can be (though fhort-fighted politicians and moralifts are 
apt to think otherwife) truly expedient. C-4-t 

PoETICAL. it bring 

Art. 24. The Maid of Orleans. Written by M. Voltaire. 
Tranflated from the French, Canto the Firft, 4to. No Book- 
feller’s Name. 1782. 

Whatever depends more on the manner than the matter, will be 
ever found difficult to tranflate. Voltaire’s La Pucelle, if divefted of 
ts happy peculiarities, which in moft inftances are owing to the lan- 
guage in which it is written, will be found uninterefting or indecent, 
To infufe thefe peculiarities into another language, may perhaps be 
Impoflible, ) 

The undertaking appearing to us fo difficult, of courfe pleads its 
Swnexcule if it fails. This tranflation hits off a paflage now and 
then with tolerable fuccefs; but the Author hath taken a liberty not. 
oly in omitting, but in amplifying, which will not be readily 
granted him by the admirers of Voltaire. And in fome inftances, 

Riv, O&. 1782, Xx where 


a he = + 
= tetas ~ “peal — 
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where the Author only gives us a fly peep, the Tranflator treats ue 


with a whole di‘plav ! 


The appearance of St. Deis to the great officers of the French 
army at their council at Orleans, when befeged by the Englih, is 
well defcribed. 

* On gala days we may fuppofe 
That faints put on their Sundays cloaths 
Like men below are be:ter drefs’d; 
—And good S:. Dex’s wore his beft. 
Wich thining pendants apily grac’d, 
A mitre on his head was plac’d. 
His facred robes and {tole were known, 
And on his brow a glory fhone; 
Whiift in bis paf’ral hand, he bore 
That enfign *, lefs for ufe than fhow, 
Whieh erft the ancient augurs wore 
At leaft two thoufand years ago. 
The Chiefs are loft in dread amaze, 
And filent on the phantom gaze; 
Trimouille, a canting knave, prepares, 
Quick kneeling down, to fay his pray’rs 5 
Good Zouvet runs in haite to fcatter 
Around the room fome holy water. 
But Richemont, who from fear was free, 
As fam’d for oaths and blafphemy, 
With imprecations dreadful, cries, 
** Tho’ ghoits and {pirits he defies, 
** Yet furely, without charm or fpell, 
“* The devil himfelf appears from hell, 
*¢ And therefore that he cannot fee 
** What great objection there fhould be, 
** On equal footing, to confer 
“A little while with Lucifer.” 

As we cannot help numbering the Maid of Orleans among the mok 
pernicious of Volraire’s performances, from its impure tendency, we 
would difcourage every attempt to render it familiar to the Englih 
Readers and with the ingenious Tranflator to apply his talents to 
fuch purfuits, as on reflection will afford him infinitely more fatis- 
faction, than to be the inftrument of conveying to the Britifh youth 
the poifon of an abandoned Frenchman, even though the vehicle 
fhould be as polifhed and as pleafing as Voltaire’s. Be Aerk. 

N. B. For what we have faid of a former tranflation, fee Review for 
Jaly 1780, p. 72. 

Art. 25. Verfes on Sir Fofhua Reynold’s Painted Window % 
New College, Oxfora.®4to. 18s. Dodfley. 1782. . 

Th:fe elegant complimentary verfes, * were not,’ as an advertile- 

ment informs us, ‘ originally defigned for the prefs, and would not 


a, 





— 


* The Cro/s in thape bears a molt exact refemblance to the Lita 
of the Roman augurs, 
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nce 
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now have appeared in public, if they had not been incorre&ly circu- 


jgted 10 


srelefsne ! 
i obligation, witnefs the following pi¢turefque and animated lines: 
‘o 


manuicript.’ The literary world has long faffered from the 
fs of copyilts; in this inftance, however, they have conterred 


* But chief, enraptur'd have I lov’d to roam, 
A lingering votary, the vaulted dome, 
Where the ‘al! fhafts, that mount in maffy pride, 
Their mingling branches fhoot from fide to fide ; 
Where elnn fculptors, with fantaitic clew, 
O'er the long roof their wild embroidery drew 3 
Where SuPERSTITION, with capricious hand 
In many a maze the wreathed window plann’d, 
With hues romantic ting’d the porgeous pane, 
To fill with holy light the wonderous fane ; 
To aid the builder’s model, richly rude, 
By no Vitruvian fymmetry faubdued ; 
To fuit the genius of the myttic pile: 
Whilft as around the far-retiring ile, 
And fretted fhrines with hoary trophies hung, 
Her dark illumination wide fhe flung, 
With new folemaity, the nooks profound, 
The caves of death, and the dim arches frown’d. 
From blifs long felt unwillingly we part : 
Ah, {pare the weaknefs of a lover’s heart! 
* * * * * 
Ye brawny prophets, that in robes fo rich, 
At diftance due, poffefs the crifped nich; 
Ye rows of Patriarchs, that fublimely rear’d, 
Diffufe a proud primeval length of beard : 
Ye Saints, who clad in crimfon’s bright array, 
More pride than humble poverty difplay : 
Ye Virgins meek, that wear the palmy crown 
Of patient faith, and yet fo fiercely frown : 
Ye Angels, that from golden clouds recline, 
But boaft no femblance to a race divine : 
Ye tragic Tales of legendary lore, 
That draw devotions ready tear no more : 
Ye Martyrdoms of unenlighten’d days, 
Ye Miracles, that now no wonder raife: 
Shapes, that with one broad glare the gazer ftrike, 
Kings, Bithops, Nuns, Apoftles, all alike! 
Ye Colours, that th’ unwary fight amaze, 
And only dazzle in the noontide blaze! 
No more the sacred Window’s round difgrace, 
Bat yield t» Grecian groupes the fhining fpace. 
Lo, from the canvas Beauty thifts her throne, 
Lo, Picture’s powers a new formation own! 
Behold, the prints upon the cryftal plain, » 
With her own energy, th’ expreffive ftain! 
The mighty Matter {fpreads his mimic toil 
More wide, nor only blends the breathing oil s 
Xx 2 But 
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But calls the lineaments of life complete 
From genial alchymy’s creative heat 5 
Obedient forms to the bright fufion gives, 
While in the warm enamel Nature lives. 
Artist, ’tis thine, from the broad window's height, 
To add new luftre to religious light: 
Not of its pomp to ftrip this antient fhrine, 
Bot bid that pomp with purer radiance fhine : 
With arts unknown before, to reconcile 
The willing Graces to the Gothic pile.’ C-t -t, 


Art. 26. Lyric Odes to the Academicians. By Peter Pindar, 
a diftant Relation to the Poet of Thebes. gto. 6d. Egerton. 1782, 
This little touch on the Royal Academicians is not without a con. 

fiderable degree of that droll fatire which has diftinguithed fome late 

popular performances. We will not rifque our fentiments on the 
jujine/s of the ridicule; but we have no fcruple in commending its 
poignancy. : 
© O Mufe! Sir Jofhua’s mafter-hand 
Shall firft our Lyric laud command— 
Lo! Tarleton dragging on his boot fo tight! 
His horfes feel a godlike rage, 
And long with Yankies to engage— 
I think I hear them fnorting for the fight ! 


Behold with fire each eye-ball glowing ! 
I with indeed their manes, fo flowing, 
Were more like hair !—the brutes had been as good, 
If flaming with fuch claflic force, 
They had refembled lefs that horfe 
Call'd Trojan—and by Greeks compos’d of wood!’ 


There is much wit and oddity in all the odes; and they pleafe and 
entertain the more, as the great artifts are not malicioufly deprefled in 
order to elevate, with a partial hand, the merit of other painters (2 
pafling compliment to Wilfon excepted) ; fo that we doubt not but 

(} Lf, fy their good humour will join in the laugh which the Author hath 
- (cad raifed at their expence.A 0 


Art. 27. Ode to the Honourable William Pitt. By William 
Mafon, M.A. 4to. 1s. Dodfley. 1782. 


Mr. Mafon begins with obferving, 


* Tis May’s meridian reign; yet Eurus cold 
Forbids each fhrinking thorn its leaves unfold, 
Or hang with filver buds her rural throne; 
No primrofe thower from her green lap fhe throws, 
No daify, violet, or cowflip blows. 
And Frora weeps her fragrant offspring gone. 
Hoar froft arrefts the genial dew! 
To wake, to warble, and to woo 
No Linnet calls his drooping love: 
Shall then the Poet ftrike the lyre, 
When mute are all the feather’d quire, 
And Nature fails to warm the Syrens of the grove? rT 
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He thall: for what the fullen Spring denies 
The orient beam of virtuous youth fupplies ; 
That moral dawn be his infpiring flame.’ 


Had our critical predeceffor, the fevere and inflexible John Dennis, 


been alive, he would fcarcely have fcrupled to affert, that the open- 
ing of this poem is as far fetched as the images that are employed in 


are trite and puerile. What can this prelude, he would atk, of 


Furus and dailies, and dew-drops, and linnets, waking, warbling, 
wooing, have to do with the patriotifm of Mr. Pitt? Or what con- 
nedion can there be between ideas of this kind and the general fub- 
“of the ode? Are the creative powers of imagination, he would 
farther obferve, to be controuled by the fame accidental caufes that 
glate the whiftling of a linnet? And if his indignation were 
roufed by fuch trifling, as he would probably call this, his fary 
would fcarcely be appeafed by ‘ Chatham’s venerable fhade, his 
heaven-wove mantle, or his pair of feraphs in white robes, a fiction, 
gsunneceflary, furely, as it is violent. 
‘ From Earth and Thefe the Mufe averts her view, 
To meet in yonder fea of Ether blue 
A beam to which the blaze of noon is pale; 
In purpling circles now the glory fpreads, 
A hoft of angels now unveil their heads, 
While Heav’n’s own mofic triumphs on the gale. 
Ah fee, two white-rob’d Seraphs lead 
Thy Father’s venerable fhade ; 
He bends from yonder cloud of gold, 
While they, the minifters of light, 
Bear from his breaft a mantle bright, 
And with the Heav’n-wove robe thy youthful limbs enfold. 
“* Receive this myftic gift, my Son!” he cries, 
** And, for fo wills the Sov’reign of the Skies, 
** With this receive, at ALBION’s anxious hour, 
** A double portion of my patriot zeal, 
* Active to f{pread the fire it dar’d to feel 
** Thro’ raptur’d Senates, and with awful power 
“* From the full fountain of the tongue 
** To roll the rapid tide along 
‘¢ Till a whole nation caught the flame. 
** So on thy Sire fhall Heav’n beftow 
** A blefling Tuy fail’d to know, 
“' And redolent in thee diffufe thy Father’s fame.” 


The farlieft Critic, however, muft be compelled to acknowledge 
that this ode, with all its imperfections, contains, what every thing 
that comes from Mr. Mafon’s pen muft contain, many good lines, 
and manly fentiments. 


Art. 28, The Dean and the Squire: a Political Eclogue, 


Humbly dedicated to Soame Jenyns, tfq; by the Author of the 


Heroic Epiftle to Sir William Chambers, &c. 4to. 1s. 6d. 
Debrett. 1782, 


The T ityrus and Melibzus of this political Eclogue are Dean 


itker and Mr. Soame Jenyns. The fubject of their debate, which 
3 is 


Oe ee 








is carried on with the ufual humour and pleafantry of this Author, j; 
thus introduced ; 


In the courfe of their argument, the Dean obferves, in anfwer to 
what had had fallen from his opponent, namely, that the very ad of 
being born implies flavery : 
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DEAN, 
¢ "Squire Jenyns, fince with like intent 
We both have writ on Government, 
And both ftand ftubborn as a rock 
Againtt the principles of Locke, 
Let us, like brother meeting brother, 
Compare our notes with one another. 
’Tis true, I’ve not had time to lock, 
Tho’ much I wifh’d it, in your book.’ 


DEAN. 

—— I'd have you know, 
Proteftion, while in embrio, 
Is his, ere you can juftly date 
His guafi-compad with the ftate. 
Once, Sir, 1 knew a pious lady, 
Who, juit as the was getting ready 
Fer church, one Eafier-Sunday morn, 
With labour-pains was forely torn. 
The church, good foul! the lov d fo dearly, 
That with her fpoufe the chofe to parley ; 
Nor would the let the midwife lay her, 
Till fhe had been at morning prayer ; 
When, lo! in midft of ail this fray, 
Before mama had ume to pray, 
Her heir, a free-born Britith boy, 
Bolted to light and liberty. 

"SQUIRE. 

Your ftory, Mr. Dean, is pleafant, 
And wrapt withal, in terms right decent 
Yet vainly fure fuch proof you bring; 
One fwallow does not make a fpring. 
I fay, in {pite of your flrange tale, 
For full nine months he lies in jail. 
And what a jail! fo litle roomy, 
So dank, fo fultry and fo gloomy, 
Howard, who ev’ry prifon knows, 
Ne’er ventur’d there to thruit his nofe. 
Yet there he lies, unlucky wight! 
Depriv’d of funthine and of fight, 
Floating in brine, like a young porpus, 
Till, by abftetric Habeas Corpus, 
The brat is pluck’d to liberty. 
But, tell me, is fuch freedom free? 
In f{waddling clothes he now is bound, 
Like Styx, that gird him nine times round; 
‘They {gueeze his navel, prefs his head, t 
Feed him with water and with bread, 
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Thus nine months more he lies in chains, 
And, when his freedom he regains, 

He puts it to fo bad a ufe, 

Tis found he muit not yet go loofe, 
Tyrannic nurfe then claims her right 

To plague him both by day and night. 
Then grave as Pope, and gruff as lurk, 
Prelatic fchoo]matter, like York, 
Thrathes the wretch with grammar’s flail, 
To mend his head correéts his tail, 

And this with mott defpotic fury, 
Heed!efs of mercy, law and jury.’ 

Should it be thought that this facetious Writer has not fucceeded 
{y happily in this production as in fome former ones, it muft be re- 
membzred, that there are fubjects (and the political reveries of the 
Dean and the "Squire are furely of the number) which are in their 
own nature fo obvioufly abfurd and ridiculous, that it is not in the 
power of human wit to place them in any additional point of ridicule. 
Art. 29. Enoch, a Poem. Book the Firft. 4to. 4s. 6d. 

Cadell, 1782. 

The poem, of which this is a part, is to be completed in five 
books, How far it may be advifeable for the Author to complete or 
relinquifh his deign, the Reader will form his own judgment from the 
following fhort extract which is impartially fele&ed : 

‘In night's {till thade tir’d Nature finds repofe; 
ut no repofe finds Enocu. O’er his head 
Now Time’s cold hand had fhower’d his fleecy fnow, 
And the revealing furrow of deep care 
Was pictar’d on his vifage. Yet ferene 
His manner, as enur’d to trying fcenes; 
His foul fuperior rifing on the wing | 
Of Contemplation. His majettic mien, 
His look fublime, his penetrating eye, 
Temper'd by mildnefs and benignant grace, 
Created love and rev’rence. RaPHaet faw, 
(For quick as light he join’d the heaven-rapt Seer, 
And, clad in human habit ftood reveal’d, 
Of age mature, yet languid, faint, and wan) 
He faw, and {oft compaffion fill’d his breaitt, 
To mark the long relentlefs train of woe 
That haften’d to approach him, ‘* Hail,” he cry’d, 
** Moit venerable Sage! Canit thou dire& 
To where my wearied feet may fafely rett ; 
And this worn frame, fatigued by weakening toil, 
Enjoy the rights of hofpitality ?” 
Art. 30. N—wt—n’s Principia: or, Live to Love. A Poem. 
With a Prologue. gto. 18. Lewis. 1782. 

An effufion of the Harlot-Mufe; and Mrs. Newton’s harlotry is 
the fubje&. The Author of this wretched encomium on lafciviouf- 
nefs fays (by way of apology for its defects) that he was fick when he 


wrote it: it will be his Reader’s turn, if they have the patience to 
inuge half way through ic, ai 
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Law. 

Art. 31. The Furyman’s Guide; or the Englifhman’s Right, 
With a new Preface, &c. By David Davies, kig; of the Middle 
Temple. 8vo. 1s. 6d. WHarrifon. 1779°. 

This little tract is faid to have been originally written by 
Sir John Hawles, Solicitor General to King William ; and has en. 
joyed a coniiderable fhare of popularity. Mr. Davies has prefented 
the Public with a new Preface, containing directions for the afift. 
ance of jurymen in making proper minutes on trials, and has like. 
wile fubjoined (what he calls in his title-page) * fome ufeful modern 
Notes.’ ‘ Thefe ufeful modern notes are a few {craps of law (taken 
principally from Blackftone’s Commentaries), which, though they 
fhew novery great compafs er extent of knowledge in the Editor, 
may be of fervice to jurymen, by imprefling them with a proper fenfe 
of the dignity and importence of their trut!, We conGder it, how- 
ever, as au unpardonable omifhon, that he takes no notice of the cele. 
brated verdict of the jury inthe cafe of Woodfall, who was profecuted 
for printing Junius’s Letters to the King; a cafe that gave rife to 
much curious argument, particularly applicabie to a great part of 
the fubject of this publication: a fubjeét on which thofe perions who 
are liable to ferve on juries ought to be much better acquainted thag 
they ufually are. : 

NATURAL HIsToORY. . 

Art. 32. A Short Hiflory of the Brown Tail Moth, the Cater. 
pillars of which are at prefent uncommonly numerous and dettruc- 
tive in the Vicinity of the Metropolis. Illuftrated by a Copper- 
Plate, couloured from Nature, reprefenting the Infect in its various 
States. By William Curtis, Aughor of Flora Londinenfis, 4to, 
1s. 6d. White, &c. 1782. © _— | 
This fhort but accurate account of a very common infect, wag 

feafonably publifhed lafl {pring, when fome perfons, of more zeal than 

knowledge, raifed an alarm among the good people of the metropolis, 
on its being found in uncommon numbers in the neighbouring trees 
and hedges. The only misfortune is, that wonderers feldom read, 
even if they can; unleis it be fomething to wonder at! They love an 
object of attonifhment far better than dull matter-of-fact explanation, 
that deflroys their amufement. 

PHILOSOPHICAL, N. 

Art. 33. The Phenix: an Effay. Being-an Attempt to prove, 
from Hillory and Aftronomical Calculations, that the Comet, 
which, by its Approximation to our Earth, occafioned the Change 
made at the Fall, and at the Deluge, is the real Phoenix of the 
ee. By John Goodridge +, 8vo, 38. Wells, in Corn- 

lil, 1781. 

Ta the very laft number of our Journal, we informed the world, as 
far as the difcoverer enabled us, with the invention of the Philo/opher’s 
Sone. We have now an opportunity of announcing another great 
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gifcovery, bat of a different nature, and which will render the former 
of very little value 500 years hence. This laft difcovery is nothing 
Jels than the afligning the period, within a year or two, of the habit- 
able earth's exiitence, or, in other words, the general conflagration. 
The concuct of the two difcoverers is exceedingly different. The 
frit obferves the molt profound and truly alchemiftical fecrecy, even 
with refpect to the hiftory of the invention, and only brings evidence 
of the fact. But our open-bearted Captain divulges all he knows, 
and relates every particular of the prophetic proce/s. He declares his 
apprebentions of the feverity of the ill-natured Critics: but, on the 
contrary, we almott envy the honeft foul for the felf-complacency and 
conviction with which he affigns the date of the earth’s final cataftro- 
phe; at the fame time chat we admire his diffidence, in ‘ thinking it 
prefumptuous to point out the day,"—* As to when the conflagration 
js to take place,’ fays he, ‘| have not in the leait hinted either the 
day or month, in which it may happen; nor have I attempted to 
confine the time to a fingle year: but, unlefs it fhould pleafe God to 
alter the courfe of the comet,’—for this is the grand inftrument of pro- 


jeBion in the Captain’s {fublime procefs—‘ I am confident it will hap- 


pen fome time in the year 2255 or Sy 

The comet above mentioned is that of 1680, whofe period is 575 
years This fame comet according to the Author, ‘ is the real 
Phenix of the 2ncients; which returns once in nearly 600 years, 
goes down to the altar of the fun, and is there burnt :’—but our 
Readers, who are inclined to patronize the ‘ Jabour of an old man, 
worn out at fea,” will, if we conjeCture right, do a meritorious action 
in purchafing the volume; where they may at leaft be amufed, in 
feeing how the honeft Captain, who is perfeétly in earneft throughout, 
Jets hy his Phoenix, now, alas! on her laft flight, and prediéts her 


yeturn. 
MIscELLANEOUS, B. 


Art. 34. Obfervations, and Clofer Remarks, on Commodore 
Johnftone’s Letter to the Earl of Hillfborough, dated at Port Praya, 
in the Ifland of St. Jago. By aSeaman. 8vo. 15s. Stockdale. 
1782. 

Commodore Johnftone, who had irritated Lord Howe’s friends by 
his parliamen:ary ftri¢iures on that Commander, as we obferved on a 
former occafion, has by the account of his own action with the Fgench 
in Port Praya road, afforded them opportunity for two * retorts, nat 
of the moft courteous kind.—Turn and turn about. 

Art. 35. Hints refpecting fome of the Univerfity Officers, its 

- JarisdiQion, its Revenues, &c. fubmitted to the Contideration of 
the Members of the Senate of the Univerfity of Cambridge. By 
Robert Piumptree, D. D. Mafter of Queen’s College. 8vo. 64d, 
Cadell. 1782. | | 
Not only from the decreafe in the value of money fince 1570, 

when the Univerfity fees were regulated by ftatute, but from other 

caufes, the emoluments of the Vice-chanceHor, and other officers, 
being no longer adequate to the trouble that attends them, Dr. Plamp- 
tree is of opinion, that fome new regulations ought to take place ; 
but what thofe regulations fhould be, he has not fpecified ; referving 
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the confideration of them till the fubje&t is fully debated in the fenate 
of the Univerfity. 

Whenever the bufinefs of regulation comes before the Univerfity, 
at might not be enworthy of their attention to advert to another mat. 
ter, which calls loudly tor reform—the expences of refidence to the 
younger ftudents; which are now almott intolerable, and will, if they 
are fuffered to incresfe, foon render an Univerfity education unattaine 
able by any but mea of large fortune. C. 
Art. 36. Memoirs of the Life and Writings (Profe and Verfe) 

of K—ch—d G—rd—na—r, Eig; alias Dick Merry-Fellow, of 

Serious and facetious Memory! Author of the Hittory of Pudica; An 

Expedition to the Weil Indies ; the Lynn Magazine; The Conteft; 

Letters to Sir H. H. and ‘T.. W. C. Efq.; the Tripping Jury, &c, 

Zvo. 38. 6d. Kea:fly. 1782. 

We have tranfcribed nearly the whole of the title of this performance, 
principally for the fake of fuch of our Readers as may have perufed 
fome of the works mentioned in it; and may, from thence, have ac- 
quired fome curiofity to learn any anecdotes of the author of them, 
The greateft part of thefe compolitions is of a local and temporary 
nature; and can only be selifhed, and indeed underitood, by an in- 
habitant of the county of Norfolk: for though the life of the gentle- 
man, who is the fubject of this piece of biography and criticifm, may 
afford entertainment in the circle of his acquaintance, by reminding 
them of what they otherwife might have forgot; it is not to be fup- 
pofed that the Public az large can intereft themfelves very deeply in 
reading the particulars of a life not variegated by any very fingular 
events ; and chiefly compiled from writings which were, with a few ex- 
ceptions, even originally, circulated within a very narrow compafs, 
Extratis, however, from thefe works, are occafionally and frequently 
given; and perhaps itil more frequently the oblervations and reflec- 
tions of the Biographer. 

In che preater part of thefe extracts, the Reader will meet wit! 
much political, provincial, eleétioneering, and perfonal fatire; with 
a little panegyric intermixed, ixvitd Minerva. ‘Their prevailing fea- 
ture is ineguality, ‘The biographer does not imi:ate the manner of 
our polite neighbours, the French; who, in their E/oges, conttantly 
adhere to the old maxim of De mortuis nil niff bonum. What could 

e his motives for writing and publifhing thefe Memoirs, we cannot 
conjeflure: but reverence, or affection for the fubject of them, not- 


NoveEts, 
Art. 37. Letters of an Italian Nun and an Englifh Gentleman. 

Tranflated trom the French of J. J. Roufleau. small 8vo, 25. 

fewed. Dew. 1781. . 

Not Rouileay’s, bat in many refpets worthy of his exquifite pen. 
The ftory is interefling and pathetic: and the jetters are written with 
fpirtt and elegance. We are forry to have omitted nocicing this 
little novel fe lone. 


Art. 38. Blandford Races. A Novel, in Two Vols. {mall 8vo. 


Gs. bourd., Bew. 1732. 


withflanding his occafional praifes, could f{carce be of the number. B 
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This is one of thofe neu'ra! things whofe ** generation is fo equi- 
vocal,” tharit would puzzle Ariiocie himfelf to charagtcrize them. 
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RELIGIOUS, 
Art. 39. 4 New Hiftory of the Holy Bible. ByaLady. 8vo. 
35. Boards. Ipfwich, ’unchard ; Loudon, Rivington, &c. 

It is the laudable defign of this femaie writer, to iptice youn? pere 
fons into an acquaintance with the Scripturcs, by giving the hiltori- 
ea] parts of the Lible a modern drefs ; connecting he fev eral portions 
jn a continued narrative, and selating the fects tn a copious parae 

hrafe, and with interfperfed reflections, The prefrat volume is em- 
ployed upon the book of Genefis: it is written in ar agreeable ftyle, 
and may be very ufefal to thofe for whom it is defigned, If the 
work meets with the approbation of the Public, it is to be cons 
tinued. 

Art. 40. St. Paul’s Reafons for not being afbamed of the Gofpel. 
A Sermon preached at S-itcr’s Hail, May 15, 1782, at the Ordi- 
nation of the Rev. Huvh Worthingion, Jun. and the Rev. Robert 
Jacomb. By Andrew Kippis, D.D. F.R.S. and S.A. Yo which 
are added, the Queitions propofed by che Rev. Michael Pope co 
the Gentlemen crdained; and the Charge by the Rev, tough 
Worthington. 8vo. as. Buckland, 

Ordination fubjeéts are fo hacknied, that it would require a more 
than ordinary degree of genius to fay any thing original or triking 
on fuch exhaufted topics. With refpect to the prefent performances, 
what is wanting io novelty, is made up in wholefome do&rive: ard 
if there is but lietle to captivate the curious, or gratify the critical, 
there is much to edify the ferious, and nothing to offend the judi- 


Clous, B = d-k. 


S ER M ON 5S. 


I, Erroneous Opinions concerning Providence refuted; the true Noticn 

frated and illuftrated, by the Events which have lately happencd to 
_ this Nation, Preached in the i’acifh Church of Great Yermouth, 

Feb. 28, 1782. To which are added Notes. Pubiifhed by re- 

queft. By Samuel Cooper, D. D. Minifier of that Parith. 4:0. 

1s. Becke:. 1782. | 

This is a fenfible, ingenious, and animated difcourfe. The read- 
er may form fome idea of the Author’s fentiments and manner from 
the following exiract: 

© It muft indzed be acknowledged, that even in the common oc- 
currences of human life jome events befal us, which are feemingly 
fo unconnected with any prior caufes, fo forprizing, if not alroge- 
ther fingular, fo wonderful, if not abfulutely miraculous, thar it is 
fometimes difficult to difcern the marks of difcrimination; and they 
are allowed by almolt every one co be fuch flriking demonftrations of 
a divine providence, that, for the moment at leaft, they roufe the 
moft carelefs, and appal the mf abondoned”...... * All fach 
events, the pious but haity zealot inftantly pronounces to be marks 
Of a miraculous interpofition, But by feeming to confine the divine 
agency to thele particular events, he occafions in fome a dif- 
belief of its operations in the more general courfe of human affairs ; 
whilit others, difcovering that regular though latent feries of caufes 
gud effects, by which fome fingular acquifttion or deliverance was 
brought 
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brought about, and, at the fame time, forgetting the omnifcient 
mind which planned, and the almighty hand which condafed it, 
yun into the contrary extreme, and deny altogether the agency of 
God’s particular providence, and every miraculous interpofition. Much 
is it to be lamented when zeal in a good caufe is without know. 
Iedge ; when the credulity of fome doth but generate infidelity in 
ethers ; and when an exceflive blaze of devotion kindles only the 
flame of impiety.’ ...... ‘Infinite power is without doubt as 
equal to the tafk of adjufting every event to the defigns of infinite 
goodnefs, by his arrangements at firf, as by his interpofition after- 
avards, The fame wildom which foreknows, and the fame power 
which produces all things, could evidently as well adjuft every event 
to every man’s former future difpofition, as to his known prefent 
one. The fame reward may as well be provided, in a regular courfe 
of things, for that piety and devotion which is yet to come; and the 
fame punifhment for that impiety and blafphemy which is not yet 
uttered, as if the one had now called forth the admiration of the 
world, and the other had excited its abhorrence, “To vindicate, then, 
the doétrine of providence, which regulates the affairs of every na-~ 
tion and every individual, there is no neceflity to call in, or to fup- 
pofe the afliftance of prodigies and miracles. Every circumflance 
may have its appointed place in a regular courfe of things, which is 
required to raife the individual to happinefs, er to deprefs him in 
miiery; which is neceflary to increa/e nations and to defiroy them, to 
enlarge them, and to firaiten them again.’ 

By this reprefentation of the dodtrine of providence, the candid 
and ingenious Author attempts to fteer his courfe (as he expreffes it 
* between the pertinacity of bigots, and the fceptici{m of infidels.’ 
Ji, Preached in Lambeth Chapel, at the Confecration of Lewis, 

Lord Bithop of Brittol, April 7, 1782. By John Randolph, B. D, 

Student of Chriit Church. Publifhed by the command of his Grace 

the Archbifhop of Canterbury. 4to, is. Rivington. 

A defence of the order and conftitution of the eftablifhed church.— 
The Preacher acknowledges, that fcripture is not very explicit as to 
the kaws and ordinances of the firft Chriftian churches. Baptifm and 
the Lord’s Supper were the great common marks of a Chriitian cone 

regation. The mode of celebration mutt be that which beft en- 

forces and explains the true nature of fuch inftitution. The exa& 
form may not be defined by fcriptural authority, The determina- 
tion of a point uneffential to its nature may be left to an inferior 
authority ; and when that is fettled, caprice ought nor to object toa 
mode which, though indifferent in itfelf, yet becomes, in fome 
Gezree, neceflary for the fake of decency and order. With refpec 
to lefier ordinances, many of them, fays our author, muft be local, 
and matt give way to the exigences of time and place. He inttan- 
ces particularly, in the provifion for the maintenance of Minitters, 
which, as it muit be conneéted with the civil polity of each ftate, 
cannot always be invariably the fame, ‘ But in all thofe cafes (fays he) 
I thould judge the examples of the pureil times, wherever it can be af- 
certained to be of great weight, if not ot authoritative force; and 
the purett times are certainly the moit antient, th fe of the Apoitles 
themiclyes, or fuch as are neareit to them. We approacn thus 
0 nearer 
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nearer to thofe bleffed times when God fpake and ordered al! things 
by the voice of his Holy Spirit. it becomes us tO approach them 
with refpectfal awe and decent fabmiffion.’ 

It will be thought by many that Mr Randolph’s fentiments refpec- 
ting the right of private juagment, originate from ftate- policy, and 
are utterly inconfiftent with that liberty wherewith the Son of God 
hath made us free. Others will think the preacher a very prudent ‘ 
man—and wife in hi: generation. ) 4 
III. Preached at the Anniverfary Meeting of the Sons of the Clergy, 

in the Cathedral Church of St Paul’s, May 17, 1781. By Ro- 

bert Markham, D. D. Reétor of St Mary’s, Whitechapel, and 

Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majefty. 4to. 15s. Rivington. 

A pathetic application of the Prophet’s words to the very benevo- 
fent inflitution for the relief of the widows and orphans of poor 
clergymen, called The Feaft of the Sons of the Clergy. Jerem. xiix. 

11. Leave thy fatherle/s children; I will preferve them alive; and let 
thy widows truft in me, 

To this difcourfe are added Lifts of the Noblity, Clergy, and 
Gentry, who have been Stewards for the Feafts of the Sons of the 
Clergy, together with the names of the preachers, and the fums col- 
leted at the anniverfary meetings. 

The firft preacher on the occafion was the Reverend George Hal]! 

M. A, Paftor of St, Botolph, Alderfgate, and afterwards Bifhop of 
Cheiter. This fermon was preached at St Paul’s, Nov. 18, 165s, 
from Numb. xvii. 8. The fecond fermon was preached by the Re- 
verend Thomas Manton, D. D. from Pfal. cii. 28. This fermon is 
in the third volume of Dr. Manton’s works, p. 116. 

The largeft collection that was ever made amounted to 1224]. 148, 
in the year 1763. The fermon was preached by Dr. Thomas Frank- 
lin, from the fame text that Dr. Markham hath chofen. The col- 
le@tion in 178: was 10601. D 
IV. How the Knowledge of Salvation is Attainable. Preached at the 

Arch-Deacon’s Vifitation at Aylfham, in Norfolk, April 12, 17796 

By Richard Baker, A. M. Re&tor of Caufton, in Norfolk, and 

lately Fellow of Pembroke Hall in Cambridge. 4to. 1s. White. 

1782. 

Something about knowing and doing the will of God! Ze 
V. The general Objects of Clerical Attention confidered, with particular 

Reference to the prefent Times, Preached at Leicefter, May 6, 1782. 

At the Vifitation of the Archdeacon of Leiceiter, By R.R. Nichols, 

Reétor of Stoney Stanton, Leicefterfhire. 8vo. 18, Printed by 


J. Nichols. 

Pedantic, diffufe, and obfcure. DB ? 
VI. On the Lawfulnefs and Expediency of Inoculation for the Small 

Pox. Preached at St. Nicholas’s Church in Liverpool, March 17, 

1782. By G. Gregory, Curate of the faid Church. Second Edition, 

To which is added a Letter from William Buchan, M.D. on that 

Subje&. 8vo. 6d, Crane, Liverpool. Law, London. 

Well calculated to remove vulgar prejudices againft this moft benee +o 
ficial practice, from the minds of the over-fcrupalous. D: 


VU. The National Debt confidered.—Preached at Wrexham in Den- 
bighthire, 
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bighfiire, Pebruary 21, 1731. By Jofeph Jenkins, A.M. 8va, 

6d. Buckland. 

© Yaxe:/ what is not taxed? They lie upon almoft every thing 
you can fix your eye on; lands, houfes, and windows; the light of 
heaven, and the glais through which i: paffes: not only on {piritous 
liguors, on wine and the bottles that hold it, on equipages and fer. 
vants, and articles which are reckoned among the higheft iuxuries of 
life, but on tea and fuyar, ale and vinegar ; ‘* on the poor man’s pipe 
of tobacco, and his farthing’s werth of fmall beer ;” on our fale and 
our fhoes, the candles we burn, and the foap we wath with. We are 
taxed if we go abroad, we are taxed if we ftay at home; taxed even 
for the chante and horfe that takes us abroad. We aie taxed if we 
perufe a news-paper, or infert an advertifement, or receive a legacy, 
or draw up an agreement for any long duration, or if even the hards 
fhip of the times fhould oblige a diltrefled perfon to fet up his little 
all to the higheft bidder. It is not my province to arraign or defend 

ublic mealures. I only give the facts as they itand in the ftatutes of 
the realm: a fmall part of a catalogue, fo large that it requires more 
than juperior difcernment to invent what to tax next...... [But] 
warmly as the debt of the nation, in a political fenfe, is canvatled, 
there is another debt, by mo‘t people not fufpedted, and by all too 
generally difregarded, * The debt of the nation to Almighty God!” 

The defign of this picus ditcourfe is to roufe us to an earneft ats 
tention to tht; debtr—a debt equaliy complicated and alarming ; which 
concerns individuals in their perfonal, and focieties in their conne&ed 
and relative capacity, that while we ‘‘ render to Cefar the things that 
are Cxfar's,”” we may (as the text exhorts) ‘* render to God the things 
that are God’s.” 

V1il, Preached at the Cathedral Church of Gloucefter, upon the Ans 
niverfary of the KReforauion, aad publifhed at ihe Requeft of the 
Dean and Chapter and the other Clergy of that Church. By the 
Rev, Thomas Stock, A.M. Head Maiter of the Grammar School 
at Gloucefter, and late Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxon. 8vo. 
6d. Cadell. 17582. 

A well written difcourfe on the great danger of innovations on po- 
litical and eclefiaitical etablifiments, particularly illuitrated by the 
confunon and anarchy of the Cromwellian era. ‘It is not here intended 
{favs the Author) to advance one fingle argument in defence of that 
long ex-ploded doctrine of the divine right cf Kings. No fuch thing 
is {o much as infinuated. Common fente muft certainly inform every 

erfon who thinks proper to inake ufe of it, that fuch a docirine in the 
hands of able but ili-difpofed governors would fanétify every meafure, 
however iniquitous or oppreflive. No. The merits of the caufe ref 
folely upon this footing, that the experiment has, with infinite cok 
to this nation, been made, and upon trial it hath appeared, that 
the government of this nation by a King, controuled by, and at the 
fame time poflefliag authority fuflicient to check improper proceed 
ings in the two other eftates, is the only one that can promote the 
general good, the great end of all civil eitabiifhments, be their de- 
nomination what 1 may. This is a mode of pleading in behalf of 

Our conilituiion much move reaionable, liberal, and falutary, thaa 
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either the claim of divine right on the part of the King, or of unalien- 
able rights on thar of the people. | 

The Author makes fome juit remarks on the plea of reformation, 
which is generally fet up by crafty and ambitious innovators, to fanc~ 
tify their encroachments on the conititution of their country. But 
however jutt thefe remarks may be in a general view,. yet they may 
be inapplicable to particular cafes, in which the plea may be made 
without hypocrify, and its odject purfued without rebellion, ; Who 
can draw the line be:ween neceffary refiitance and culpable obilinacy ? 
Who will point out the exaét limits where reformation ends and 
where innovation begins? Who that are interefted in continuing a 
fyem of corruption will not give amendment the appellation of 
encroachment ? 

The Author, we plainly perceive, is much alarmed at the change 
of the miniltry ; and fuipects the defigns of the gentlemen who at pre- 
fent direct the helm of tare to be unfriendly to the Conftitation. 
We think his infinuations not perfecily candid: and his method of 
exciting the alarm of others reminds us of what Pope fays of Ad- 
difoa, 

Willing to wound, and yet afraid to frike. 

At the conclufion of this difcourfe are fome Addenda by the Dean 
of Gloucetier. ‘They coniiit of a very concife hittorical derail of che 
political affairs of this county, dusing the civil war to the wra of the 
Reftoration. The Reader is left to make his own reficétions on the 
tranfactions of that eventful pericd:—but not without a Siat, that 
the fame perilous confequences will enfue, * if certain /chemes Now 
in agitation fhould be carried into execution.’ | 

What thofe {chemes are, we are not informed. Doubtlefs, he 
** could a tale unfold.” We with he had fpoken out; that know- 
ing the wort, we might be the better prepared to repel .the evil, or 
fubmit to our fate. 

IX. Ye Love of our Country. Preached in the Church of St. Anne’s, 
Dublin, June 23, 1782. By Thomas Leland, D.D. 8vo. 6d, 
Longman, 

This difcourfe anfwers its title. We cannot pay it a better com- 





pliment—unlefs we add, that it is not only patriotic, dut eae 


in the largeft extent of the word. 

X. Preached at St. Michael’s Cornhill, May 8th, 1782; before the 
Governors of the City of London Lying-in Hofpital. By Colina 
Milse, D.D. Svo. 18. Cadell. . 

In the explanatory and didactic part of this difcourfe, the Author is 
fober, rational, and fenfible; but in the declamatory, heis fill ver- 
bofe, fuliome, and fatiguing. We fay he is //i// fo—becaule we gave 
ourfelves the trouble of pointing out his error in this reipect when we 
reviewed fome other publications of the Doctor’s; but he » th no> yet 
had the humility, or the wifdom to amend it. We are afraid, that like 
the Pharifees, he ‘‘ thinks he hath no fin; and therefore {offers his 
fin to remain.” Novus verrons—as the Frenchman fays—ave /eall foon 
Jie—for he hath advertifed a fecond volume of fermons ‘* to be pub- 
lifhed fpeedily.” 

AI. Preached In the Parith Church of Painfwick, in the County of 
Gloucefter, June i¢, 1732, Occafioned by the recent and glorious 
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Vidtories over the enemies of our national Peace. By the Rey; 

Thomas Bradfhaw. 4to. 138. Vallance. 

The defign of this difcourfe is to thew, that fignal mercies demand 
gratitude, and that gratitude is the parent of thank{giving. 

So obvious a doétrine needed little argument; but when a preacher 
hath not much to fay by way of proof, he may at leaf have ample 
{cope for illuftration: and by the abundance of rhetoric, make amends 
for the deficiency of logic. This is the cafe with our Preacher: but 
there is one figure of {peech in which he is peculiarly happy; and 
that is the anti-climax, Asa fpecimen, take the following—and let 
Scriblerus produce a better, if he can. 

* We have lately been informed of vi€tories in regions the moft 
diftant from us and from each other, furprifingly brilliant and equally 
fubftantial. ViGtories that have materially altered the face of our 
affairs, and warrant our entertaining the moft pleafing hopes. We 
are credibly informed that a late recent naval engagement was not 
only unequalled in point of glory to this kingdom during the prefent 
war, but, confidering the number of fhips and their weight of metal, 
it was perhaps unriva!led in the hiftory of the world. The battle was 
well fought, the victory was decifive ; the officers and the men exerted 
themfelves valiantly, their country being at flake, and the Lord of 
Hofts terminated the engagement—confaerably in our favour.—That 
this was owing to the interpofition of Heaven, we need only refer to 
the daily papers.” Moft refpeétable au:hority!—And here ends the 
anti-climax.—Vote the preacher the Morxing . Such a figure 
deferves fuch a prize! 

XIf. Preached before the Univerfity of Oxford, at St. Mary’s, May 
29, 1782, the Anniverfary of the Reftoration, By Edward Dupré, 
M. A, Feliow of Pembroke College. 4to. 15, Rivington. — 
The Author candidly acknowledges the erroneous fentiments of 

regal authority which Charles I. entertained; while he cenfures the 
meafures purfued by the opponents of that defpotic prince. From 
both confiderations Mr, D. proceeds to extol our Conftitution as it 
has been reftored and fettled. We unite with him in acknowledging 
its general utility and excellence, while we think as to particular 
parts fome amendments might be made, if the legiflature would en¢ 
deavour it, that might render it yet more comfortable and valuable: 
particularly with refpec to the more eafy and fpeedy adminiftration 
of law and juilice. 

XIII. Preached at St. Andrew’s Holborn, April 7, and at the Parifh 
Church of Clapham, May 26, 1782, for the Benefit of the Humane 
Society, inftituted for the Recovery of Perfons apparently dead by 
Drowning. By Robert Anthony Bromley, Rector of St. Mildred’s 
in the Poultry, Leéturer of St. John’s Hackney,-and Minifter of 
Fitzroy Chapel. 8vo. 18. Rivington, &c. 

This difcourfe is well adapted to recommend a moft laudable infti- 
tution, of whofe fuccefsful efforts, as the worthy preacher hints, we 
do not yet know the limits. 


«> Some other fingle Sermons are deferred to a future opportunity, 








"2° We are obliged to the Writer of a letter figned Queen Basse 
But jt came too Jate—the occafion was pat. 
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